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Expert plant inspection 
guards Mill Mutual policy- 
holders against costly war- 


time shut-downs resulting 


from preventable fires 


LL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......................Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ ....Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... ..... Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................Alton, Tl. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co........ ..... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... .....Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co........... .........Chieago, Hl. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ .......Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ ......Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


ervice organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS IS PART OF YOUR PAY CHECK 


That gun’s making things pretty hot for the Axis 


It came from the pay check and pay you haven’t gotten around to it. 
envelopes of people like you. It was 
bought with the money you lent your 
Government in regular installments from 


Tell your boss today you want to help 
win the war by joining the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. Tell him you want to 


al ies save at least 10 percent of every pay 
But hold on now—Maybe it’s not your check by putting it into War Bonds. 
gun! Maybe you aren’t setting aside at -° You can’t make a better investment. 
q least 10 percent of your salary for War You'll be buying the weapons that insure 
Bonds! a future of freedom, peace, and plenty 
There are still some people who ... and you'll be getting back $4 for 
aren’t; not many, but maybe you’re one every $3 you save. ; 
of them. If you are one, we’re sure it’s MAKES SENSE, DOESN’T IT? THEN 


not for want of patriotism, but because START TODAY! 
SAVE WITH U.S. WAR BONDS : 0 
EVERYBODY...EVERY PAYDAY... AT LEAST 10% 


This advertisement is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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GREGG L. NEEL 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Pennsylvania 


We prepared by an experience of thirty years in the insurance business 
Commissioner Neel has taken up the duties of his high office with charac- 
teristic vigor. As a civic leader he is acquainted with official life and his prac- 
tical knowledge of men and state affairs should make for efficiency in his 
administration. 
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AGENTS TAKE ANOTHER WHACK 
AT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AR and away the most pathetic 

figure that has appeared upon the 

printed page in many years is 
the forlorn damsel found nowadays 
in the soap advertisements. No con- 
firmed comic strip reader needs to be 
told that this is the Cinderella who 
starts out so lacking in fragrance that 
neither millionaires nor dashing 
young officers will have anything to 
do with her, who self-consciously 
seeks ways and means of correcting 
this situation, and who finally comes 
through big to social triumph once 
she has luckily hit upon the right 
brand of soap. 


Belief is deepening that this un- 
happy lady’s predicament has a 
counterpart in real life, in the dilem- 
ma of the more intelligent type of 
stock insurance agent. Each year his 
awareness grows that the public is 
not fond of him in the sense that it is 
fond of the corner tradesman or the 
local physician, and if he is honest 
with himself such an agent knows 
that the selfish activities of some of 
his colleagues in the business furnish 
excellent grounds for a critical atti- 
tude on the part of the public. As he 
becomes more and more self-conscious 
about the situation the intelligent 
agent tends to cast about worriedly 
for some means of correcting it. His 
big trouble is that he feels soap will 
not do the job of curbing the or- 
ganized minority of his fellow agents 
responsible for putting the entire 
business into bad odor with the public. 


The substitute for soap at which 
many such stock insurance agents 
have been gazing longingly for some 
time is a program of public relations. 
In the past this yearning seldom has 
gotten beyond the stage of talk, for 
the members of the very minority 
that would be fumigated under such 
a plan conceive of a public relations 
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program merely as a cross between 
a free advertising campaign for their 
own particular agencies and an or- 
ganized method of near-slander of 
any competitor who threatens to take 
ten cents worth of business away 
from them. 


When such programs do get beyond 
the stage of talk they somehow tend 
to become monstrosities, possibly be- 
cause of the deadweight of the un- 
savory minority which they must 
carry. Sometimes they result in the 
devotion of a great deal of time and 
effort to attempts to confuse the pub- 
lic, as in the case of the fantastic 
formula for determining the relative 
financial standings of fire insurance 
companies which was advanced by an 
organization known as the Business 
Development Office. Sometimes the 
companies feel it would be fun to 
fool the agents, and vice versa. Some- 
times — as with the V-Plan for in- 
surance which was introduced amid 
burning incense and rhythmic chant- 
ing a year ago — the entire energy 
of the agents is devoted to fooling 
themselves. Thus to date there has 
been no concerted move toward bet- 
tering the relationship between the 
stock insurance agent and the public 
which has made much progress. 


Pressure for the initiation of such 
a program doubtless has been increas- 
ing in recent months. A representa- 
tive of the advertising agency which 
handles the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters account made a rather 
naive plea for the bettering of insur- 
ance public relations some weeks ago. 
In an address delivered to the Minn- 
esota Association of Insurance Agents 
recently by C. H. Smith of Chicago, 
western manager for the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, there was 
expressed the recognition by the stock 
insurance companies that they are get- 
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ting a bad press, and there was ex- 
pressed the opinion that the coopera- 
tion of the agents must be secured to 
overcome the unfavorable public re- 
actions which are developing out of 
the Missouri rate scandal and the 
Atlanta anti-trust indictments. Sig- 
nificant portions of the address will 
be found upon another page of this 
issue. The most recent rumblings 
came from the mid-year meeting of 
the national board of state directors 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held at Tulsa. There a 
strong resolution was passed to the 
effect that a three-year program of 
public relations, at an estimated cost 
of $60,000, be set in motion under 
professional guidance at as early a 
date as possible, in order to ‘“‘change 
the public’s estimate of our business’. 
There seems determination that this 
time something will be done. 


OUBTLESS what happened to 

bring on this latest activity was 
that some convincing publicity expert 
advised the agent’s leaders, privately, 
that the activities of certain organized 
minorities within the organization are 
responsible for the fact that stock 
insurance agents as a group are com- 
ing to smell less and less like so 
many roses, and that unless a cer- 
tain amount of perfume is applied 
promptly to these gamey elements the 
position of all stock insurance agents 
in the American economic structure 
is likely to deteriorate. 


If he was a good public relations 
expert he also gave the leaders of the 
stock insurance agents some further 
excellent advice. It was an explana- 
tion that the first and most important 
step in any public relations program 
is for the organization seeking pub- 
licization to set its house in order, 
so that it is prepared to tell an honest 
story to the public it is attempting 
to impress. All the publicity in the 
world concerning the love which 
stock insurance agents have for the 
public is worthless if the facts are 
not there to back it up. 


A truly disinterested observer — 
Roger Kenney, the outspoken insur- 
ance editor of the United States In- 
vestor — has been one of the first 
to point out that under present con- 
ditions in the agency field the stock 
insurance agents have no public re- 
lations goods to sell. His view is that 
there are so many diverse elements 
in the stock insurance agency picture 
that any publicity copy glorifying the 
“ideal agent” or the “typical agent” 
necessarily would be founded more 
upon fiction than upon fact. The gist 
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of his comments seems to be that in 
their present situation the stock in- 
surance agents may do themselves 
more harm than good by embarking 
upon an extensive program of public 
relations. 


If this department were asked for 
its opinion, which will not happen, 
its impulse would be to shake its 
head sadly and to advise the stock 
insurance agents to continue their 
search for a stronger brand of soap. 
The little lady in the advertisements 
can give them better advice than any- 
one else, 

ee @ ®@ 


REMOVING THE BUSHEL 
FROM BABSON'S LIGHT 
AS a not too abrupt method of 


changing the subject we should 
like to give wider currency here to 
an obscure item which appeared in a 
recent issue of the American Agency 
Bulletin, house organ of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. It 
stated that the association would be 
pleased to make available to Bulletin 
readers reprints of an article by 
Roger W. Babson, in which he com- 
pared mutual and stock insurance. 
This article will be recalled as the 
syndicated newspaper story in which 
the aforementioned seer touted insur- 
ance stocks as an investment by laud- 
ing the profit-making possibilities of 
stock insurance companies to the 
skies, and incidentally damning mu- 
tual insurance companies with faint 
praise. 


That article was remarkable chiefly 
as an example of how much misrepre- 
sentation can be compressed into 
small compass, and its arguments are 
so easily kicked over that it probably 
will not be especially useful in in- 
creasing the sale of stock insurance. 
But there is an earlier Babson article 
on insurance which the stock insur- 
ance agents’ association should make 
available in reprint form to its mem- 
bers, if it truly wishes to be of serv- 
ice to them. 


This article pointed out that fire 
insurance companies probably will be 
forced to reorganize their sales meth- 
ods, since it is costing too much to 
sell all kinds of insurance. “Some 
New Dealers are said to believe,” 
Babson reports, “that selling fire in- 
surance should be eliminated by the 
adoption of automatic compulsory 
fire insurance equal to the assessed 
value of one’s buildings. This, how- 
ever, should not harm the good and 
independent companies which would 
still be needed to carry the insurance, 
make inspections, and adjust losses.” 


The inference to be drawn from 
this interesting statement is that Bab- 
son has been sold with a vengeance 
upon the stock insurance company 
point of view, and this impression is 
heightened by his further comment 
that the most necessary element in a 
successful fire insurance company is 
a management which is working sole- 
ly for the stockholders and has no 
conflicting outside interests. Many 
alert agents are thoroughly aware 
that such stock insurance company 
managements exist, as has been 
demonstrated by the company tend- 
ency to seek to make the agent’s com- 
mission carry the whole burden of 
any rate cuts the companies are com- 
pelled to make. The situation in con- 
nection with the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration is an excellent example. 


The mutual insurance companies, 
of course, know a good deal about 
stock company managements which 
are working solely for the stockhold- 
ers and have no outside interests. 
Such managements are the ones who 
criticize mutual management for 
working solely for the policyholders. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 
IN THE HUNT FOR TAXES 


TEST case loaded with implica- 

tions seems that of Helvering v. 
Griffiths — initiated by the Federal 
government through the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue — in which the 
United States Supreme Court held on 
March 1 that Congress had not in- 
tended that stock dividends on com- 
mon shares should be taxed as income 
in the hands of the stockholder. The 
government sought reversal of the 
long-standing decision in the case of 
Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189 
(1919), which held such a levy to 
be unconstitutional. In the case just 
decided the Supreme Court refused 
to pass upon the constitutional phase 
of the question. It stated, in effect, 
that the time to do that is when Con- 
gress actually has passed legislation 
intended to tax such dividends. 


Speculation as to the government’s 
next move doubtless will keep the 
subject matter alive. Probably this 
move will be in the direction of an 
attempt to persuade Congress to pass 
the necessary legislation. 


Capital stock insurance companies 
presumably will concern themselves 
over any such program. A large part 
of the capital stock structure of many 
stock fire insurance and casualty in- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The use of highly mechanized farm equipment, if it were now available, would go a long 
way toward compensating for present agricultural labor shortage. 


World Food Production 
and Farm Accidents 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


OT farmers of America are 
being asked to meet, during 
1943, the biggest quota in na- 
tional food production ever put be- 
fore them — an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent in the food 
produced during the previous five- 
year period from 1935 to 1939. More- 
over, they are being asked to achieve 
this greatest of food production goals 
under the handicap of the present 
very severe war-time shortages in 
farm labor and farm machinery ; and 
also under the handicap of a threat- 
ening national accident situation — 
a situation which has helped to stim- 
ulate the most intensive drive ever 
undertaken in the United States for 
the control of farm accident hazards. 

Many evidences indicate that 
American farmers in general have 
seriously accepted the 1943 food- 


production challenge put up to them 
by President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard. The operators of the more than 
6,000,000 farms of the nation seem 
fully to realize their own personal 
responsibility in meeting these un- 
precedented food demands. The de- 
mands for more food for the entire 
civilian population, because of the 
increased war-time working hours; 
more food for the American armed 
forces stationed around the world, 
including the probable losses enroute 
from the sinking of some cargo ships ; 
more food for the needs of the civil- 
ian populations at some of the new 
“invasion fronts,” such as North Af- 
rica; and more food held in reserve 
to save starving millions in the in- 
vaded countries when World Peace 
eventually does come. 
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The farmers of America and the 
farm organizations which represent 
them are responding loyally in gen- 
eral to these pressing new food-pro- 
duction demands. However, they are 
well aware of the severe conditions 
under which they must work. An 
interesting commentary on their opin- 
ions is contained in a recent nation- 
wide Gallup poll. In answer to the 
question, “Do you expect to increase 
production on any of your crops or 
products this year ?”’—64 per cent of 
the farmers answered “yes”; 29 per 
cent answered “no”; and 7 per cent 
were “undecided.” Their reported 
ability to produce more food will de- 
pend on four big “if problems” — . 
whether they can get: (1) needed 
farm labor; (2) needed farm ma- 
chinery, parts and repairs; (3) a 
satisfactory price to meet their in- 
creasing production costs; (4) 
enough gasoline for their farm needs. 

In reply to the more specific com- 
munity-centered question, “What is 
the biggest problem in this area to- 
day ?” — 77 per cent specified ‘‘short- 
age of help” as the chief worry among 
their neighbor farmers; and 19 per 
cent named “shortage of farm ma- 
chinery and parts.” Only 8 per cent 


listed “lack of money”; and the re- 
maining 6 per cent listed other mis- 
cellaneous “biggest problems.” 

The two closely related chief farm- 


ing problems — shortage in farm 
labor and shortage in farm machinery 
and parts — have been chief in- 
centives in stimulating the national 
war-time drive now under way to 
control farm accident hazards. It is 
being sponsored by the National 
Safety Council, and promoted by 
many federal and state and industrial 
agencies, as a part of the nation-wide 
accident prevention movement for the 
preventién of manpower losses in all 
of the chief industries of vital impor- 
tance to the national war effort. The 
industry of agriculture, or food pro- 
duction, is considered one of the 
most vital of the ‘usual list of six 
occupational groups of the nation — 
the others being “trade and service,” 
“construction,” ‘‘manufacturing,”’ 
“transportation and public utilities,” 
and “mining, quarrying, oil and gas 
wells,” 

Agriculture normally gives em- 
ployment to nearly 20 per cent of all 
workers ; but the industry is respon- 
sible for about 25 per cent of all in- 
dustrial manpower losses. This loss 
among farm workers is not so severe 
as the accident losses in the smaller 
industries of construction and min- 
ing; but it is considerably more 
severe than in the manufacturing 
industry which is responsible for 
much of our national production in 
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vital war equipment, since “manu- 
facturing” employs 27 per cent of 
all workers but has only about 14% 
per cent of the accidents. Also, closely 
associated with the 4,500 deaths in 
agricultural work during the last 
year of record (1941), are the 14,- 
000 additional deaths reported 
“among farm families.” This total of 
18,500 deaths to farm workers and 
the families of farmers, included 
about 5,500 fatalities from motor ve- 
hicles, 2,000 deaths in “public places,” 
and 7,500 deaths in farm homes. 


This large total of 7,500 deaths in 
farm homes, and also the deaths 
“among farm families” from automo- 
biles and in public places, becomes 
very important when it is realized 
that the 1943 shortage in farm labor 
has already drawn many extra work- 
ers from farm families. That. is, more 
of the very young and very old mem- 
bers of the family, and also the girls 
and women are being compelled to 
work as “farm hands” to keep the 
farm work going. Hence it has be- 
come more important than ever be- 
fore on American farms, that a serv- 
iceable farm safety program must 
reach every member of the farm fam- 
ily, both old and young, and must help 
to develop safety habits in the farm 
house as well as around the barn and 
out in the field. Also, a fully serv- 
iceable program in farm safety must 
include safety training for the esti- 
mated vast army of three to four mil- 
lions of extra farm workers (most 
of whom wiil be inexperienced) 
which probably will be recruited from 
outside towns and cities, since it has 
been stated that about three million 
workers recently have left the farms 
of the nation either to join the armed 
forces or to work in war industries. 
This does not mean there has been 
a complete loss of three million farm 
workers, since (as stated above) 
many of the very old and very young 
members from families, and also the 
women, have already been drawn 
from the house into active outside 
work, 

* # e 


HE problem of getting the hun- 

dreds of thousands of extra 
workers who will be needed on 
American farms during 1943 is 
closely related, of course, to the 
present extreme shortage in farm 
machinery. Excepting for the pres- 
ent severe rationing of new farm ma- 
chinery, it is certain that American 
farmers would be buying vast quanti- 
ties; and it could be assumed that 
the labor savings which thus would 
have been made possible would have 
gone a long way toward compensat- 
ing for the present labor shortages. A 
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part of such purchasing would have 
been because of the very strong trend 
during the past five to ten years to- 
ward the further mechanization of 
American farms, already the most 
highly mechanized on earth. This 
mechanization trend has especially in- 
cluded the’ increasing use of power 
tractors, mechanical corn pickers, all- 
crop threshing combines, and entirely 
new labor-saving equipment for hay 
harvesting. This trend has been most 
decisive on the smaller and medium 
sized one-family farms which include 
the vast majority of all farms, the 
larger farms having been first mech- 
anized. 

It was this new mechanization 
trend which caused one important 
government official, in an implied de- 
fense of the present severe rationing 
restrictions of the War Production 
Board, to state that American farm- 
ers today “have the greatest quan- 
tity of machinery in history.” This 
implication has been disputed by oth- 
ers. For instance, one leading farm 
publication summarized as a contrast, 
the 800 applications for farm ma- 
chines which the 3,000 farmers of 
one leading Illinois corn-belt county 
had filed by January 15 with their 
county defense board; but the re- 
ported total machinery allotment for 
this county for the entire harvesting 
season included less than one-half 
of the number of machinery items 
which the farmers had requested 
many months previous to its ex- 
pected use. 


It is also pointed out as another 
assumed evidence of the pressure of 
labor shortage on farms — that dur- 
ing the past year there have been 
enormous increases in auction sales 
of used farm equipment by farmers 
giving up their farming ventures. The 
vast crowds which attend such com- 
munity auctions also are pointed to 
as proof of the frenzy of farmers in 
trying to pick up any old kind of 
labor-saving machines. It is reported 
that very often the price of even a 
two or three-year-old tractor or corn 
picker is bid up to much more than 
its price when new. Such biddings 
have become so wild that a few 
months ago the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration clamped “price ceilings” 
on the following leading farm ma- 
chines — tractors, combines, hay 
presses, corn binders and corn pick- 
ers. None of such used implements 
under a year old, reads the decree, 
can be legally sold for more than 85 
per cent of its original new price; 
and, if more than two years old, the 
ceiling price is 75 per cent of the 
price when new. 

One of the new questions among 
farmers is — “Does the neighborly 


trading or selling of a much-desired 
farm machine get into the sphere of 
the ‘black market’; and if so, what 
will the OPA do about it?” An inci- 


dent from a recent farm sale in a 


mid-western state affords an example 
of what one auctioneer did about it. 
He put up for bidding a well-worn 
tractor which had originally cost 
$675, and made it a part of a “com- 
bination sale” by lumping with it a 
much used old cultivator worth about 
$130 when new, but on which type 
of implement there is no official ceil- 
ing price. The “combination” was 
finally knocked down at a total of 
$1100. 


There is a reported sharp differ- 
ence of opinion between the U. S. 
War Production Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the 
minimum tonnage of steel essential to 
the national needs of farm machinery. 
An original WPB order cut the ma- 
terials allotment for 1943 farm ma- 
chines to only 20 per cent of the 
tonnage used in 1940. Then came a 
critical blast by the Senate Truman 
Committee, and the WPB upped the 
steel allotment for the first quarter 
of 1943 from 137,000,000 to 187,- 
000,000 tons; and supplemented the 
order by also increasing steel for the 
production of machinery repair parts 
from 137 to 167 per cent of 1940 
production. However, these increases 
came too late to help any in new 
manufacturing for the spring farm § 
equipment needs. Also, the final dis- “ 
tribution of this equipment will be 
hampered by a new idea developed 
by the WPB — alloting this produc- 
tion mostly to smaller manufacturing 
plants of the farm machinery indus- 
try, on the theory of thus freeing the 
larger plants for converted war pro- 
duction in other fields. The hamper- 
ing will come through the fact that 
these smaller manufacturers lack na- 
tion-wide distribution outlets. Thus, 
the Department of Agriculture appar- 
ently must step in with a distribution 
set-up to scatter this machinery 
among the individual counties to 
which it has been rationed. 


Closely related is the like tangled 
problem of shortages in farm tahor: 
It is estimated that only about five 
million of the reported 6,050,000 
farms of the nation can be called 
“working farms”; and on these there 
are reported 6,638,000 “family work- 
ers.” In addition, there are reported 
1,731,000 “hired hands,” making a 
grand total of 8,359,000 farm work- 
ers. However, as previously stated, 
about three million workers have 
been drawn from the farms into war 
industries ; and during peak harvest- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Will a Briton's opinion make the social security wheels start turning faster in the United States? 


What About the Beveridge 
Report? 


BEVER- 


IR- WILLIAM H 
S IDGE is rather highly regarded, 
in his own England and else- 
where, as a student of what the gov- 


ernments of modern nations term 
“problems of social security.” These 
involve, of course, the human com- 
plications which arise out of illness 
and old age and unemployment in a 
civilization which is largely indus- 
trial, and are problems with which 
modern governments are forced to 
deal upon a vast scale. The very fact 
that great numbers of individuals — 
with needs and temperaments vary- 
ing greatly — must constantly be 
considered makes the development 
and operation of social security pro- 
grams one of the most difficult legis- 
lative and administrative tasks facing 
any government. 

Some nations have not been at 
all successful in meeting such prob- 
lems, while others have made a good 
start toward at least a partial solu- 
tion. One of the latter is considered 
to be Great Britain, where laws pro- 
viding some measure of relief gradu- 
ally have been evolved over many 
years. Germany was considered to 
have made considerable progress in 
this field until recent years; under 
the present form of government such 
problems doubtless receive consider- 
able attention from a different point 
of view. The United States has be- 


come more and more concerned with 
social security measures each year 
during the past decade. 

Nowhere has a completely satisfac- 
tory program been worked out, nor 
because of the nature of the prob- 
lems involved is it anticipated that 
one can be. But in many quarters it 
is held that the end of the present 
war will make it necessary that the 
programs of social security then put 
into operation be much more ad- 
vanced than any program which is 
now in operation or which was in 
operation before the war began. It 
was apparently in this belief that 
Britain’s Minister Without Portfolio, 
Arthur Greenwood, announced in the 
House of Commons on June 10, 1941, 
that he had arranged with a number 
of government departments for a 
comprehensive survey of existing 
schemes of social insurance and allied 
services. In view of his reputation 
it was not regarded as surprising that 
Sir William H. Beveridge had been 
offered and had accepted the chair- 
manship of the interdepartmental 
committee which would conduct the 
survey. 

On November 20, 1942, Sir Wil- 
liam H. Beveridge presented his re- 
port to His Majesty’s Paymaster 
General, in the form of a compre- 
hensive document titled “Social In- 
surance and Allied Services.” Since 
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that time it has become increasingly 
evident that Sir William handed the 
paymaster general a very hot potato. 
The potato was so hot that it has 
been passed from hand to hand in 
the British Parliament, has received 
world-wide publicity on a scale un- 
precedented for a document of the 
sort, has seemingly aroused the deep 
interest of masses of individuals in 
England and America, and has cost 
officials of many British insurance 
companies a great many nights of 
sleep. 

Its significance in England is that 
a very considerable group looks upon 
the comprehensive plan for social se- 


curity which it proposes — The Bev- 


eridge Plan — as a chart of what 
must be provided there after the war’s 
end, and is in fact somewhat impa- 
tient that the more staid members of 
Parliament oppose making the pro- 
gram which it advocates effective 
sooner. 

Its significance in the United States 
is that many believe it will serve as 
an outline of what this country’s so- 
cial security system should evolve 
into, but with benefits on a higher 
scale. There are well-defined reports 
that the Beveridge Plan has been 
given very close study by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, the 
organization which has been giving 
consideration to. post-war plans of 
many descriptions. The rumor has 
been heard that an Americanized 
version of the Beveridge Plan already 
has been placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Because the Beveridge Report it- 
self is long and complex, and because 
the Beveridge Plan for social security 
is set forth in it in great detail, it is 
not surprising that most of the com- 
ment heard upon it has been of a very 
general nature. That section of the 
population which considers itself to 
belong to the “liberal” group seems 
generally to have approved the plan 
without looking into it, upon the the- 
ory that anything which extends the 
benefits granted to the needy is desir- 
able. From that section of the popu- 
lation which considers itself to belong 
to the “conservative” group there 
have come voices condemning the 
plan as unsuitable to the United 
States’ economy, but without much 
indication that the individuals at- 
tacking the plan have analyzed it very 
closely. 

2 * id 


HE general situation seems to 
be that Americans have approved 
the plan, or have begun to take pot- 
shots at it from the hip, without any 
clear realization of what they were 
talking about. The Beveridge Report 
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has been published in this country by 
the Macmillan Company, New York, 
in a low-priced edition under the 
title “Social Insurance and Allied 
Services.” It is the advice of this 
publication that every insurance man 
who’ is interested in the broader as- 
pects of the future of his own busi- 
ness secure a copy and read it care- 
fully. The Beveridge Plan very defi- 
nitely contemplates the taking over as 
part of a greatly expanded scheme of 
social security of several fields in 
which private insurance carriers now 
operate extensively, and makes out 
a fairly convincing case for doing so. 
When and if a similar proposal is ad- 
vanced in the United States it seems 
only common sense that insurance 
leaders should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of what the Beveridge 
Plan or its American counterpart 
proposes to do. 


Particularly recommended to casu- 
alty insurance executives is the sec- 
tion having to do with the superses- 
sion of the present system of work- 
men’s compensation insurance by a 
social security scheme, in which ben- 
efits would tie in with the other bene- 
fits afforded by social security. Space 
does not permit any complete analysis 
of the workmen’s compensation fea- 
tures of the Beveridge Plan here, 
the hope being to make this the sub- 
ject of a future article. But reading 
the full text should add a few gray 
hairs to the head of any executive 
of a workmen’s compensation carrier 
who likes to worry about his com- 
pany’s probable future. 

Casualty insurance executives 
whose companies write any consider- 
able volume of accident and health 
insurance will also find food for 
thought in the Beveridge Report. Life 
insurance executives will enjoy read- 
ing the entire report, and giving some 
thought to the implications of the 
complete plan. 

Since the report goes into consid- 
erable detail it is not feasible to com- 
ment upon more than its highlights 
in an article of this sort. In effect 
the Beveridge Plan proposes to af- 
ford minimum security to everyone 
who comes under it and presumably 
every resident, or at least every citi- 
zen, of the country would come un- 
der it. In general contributions to the 
fund, and benefits from the fund, are 
upon the same basis for everyone, 
irrespective of means. Security above 
the Plan’s level would continue to be 
provided as at present — by private 
insurers, savings, etc. 

The Beveridge Report defines so- 
cial security as “the securing of an 
income to take the place of earnings 
when they are interrupted by unem- 
ployment, sickness or accident, to 
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provide for retirement through age, 
to provide against loss of support by 
the death of another person and to 
meet exceptional expenditures, such 
as those connected with birth, death 
and marriage.”’ It means securing of 
a minimum income, joined with treat- 
ment which will permit resumption 
of earnings at as early a date as 
possible. 

It contends that three assumptions 
are necessary to set up any proper 
social security scheme: the payment 
of allowances for children; the mak- 
ing available to everyone of services 
for preventing and curing disease and 
restoring the capacity to earn; and 
the maintenance of employment. 


HE satures of the 

Beveridge Plan which, it 
should be remembered, is designed to 
work into the British system — might 
be outlined somewhat as follows: 

(1) All citizens come under the plan’s 
coverage, no matter how much income 
they have, but the application of the 
plan recognizes that different individu- 
als have different living standards. 

(2) The population is considered to 
fall into two chief classes — those of 
working age, and others. Those of work- 
ing age divide into four groups — em- 
ployes; other workers, such as employ- 
ers or independent contractors or trades- 
men; housewives, in the sense of mar- 
ried women of working age; and indi- 
viduals of working age who are not 
gainfully occupied. Those not of work- 
ing age fall into two groups — children; 
and retired individuals past working age. 

(3) Those past working age will re- 
ceive retirement pensions. Children will 
get children’s allowances. Those of 
working age will be insured for security 
in line with their circumstances. Every- 
body will be covered for medical treat- 
ment and rehabilitation and for funeral 
expenses. 

(4) All workers except housewives 
will contribute by affixing periodically 
one stamp to one insurance document. 
Employers will contribute to employes’ 


principal f 


payments, and deduct the employe’s 
share of the contribution from his wages. 
Contributions between classes will differ, 
and will be higher for men than for 
women in order to build up benefits 
for housewives. 

(5) Employes will get unemployment 
and disability benefits, retirement pen- 
sions, medical treatment and funeral ex- 
penses. Employers and independents get 
no unemployment benefit and must wait 
thirteen weeks before disability benefits 
start. Persons of working age not gain- 
fully occupied get no unemployment or 
disability benefits. Anyone of working 
age except employes will get, instead 
of unemployment benefits, training ben- 
efits to permit them to find new liveli- 
hoods if they want training. Housewives 
will get maternity, widowhood and sep- 
aration grants, and will qualify for re- 
tirement pensions on the basis of their 
husbands’ contributions. If housewives 
work for pay they will get a thirteen- 
week maternity benefit in case of child- 
birth. 

(6) Unemployment, disability and 
training benefits, as well as basic retire- 
ment pensions, will in general terms be 
at the same rate for everyone, men and 
women, irrespective of earnings. Dis- 
ability due to industrial accidents or 
disease will be treated the same as any 
other disability for the first thirteen 
weeks, but if it continues thereafter it 
will be replaced by an industrial pen- 
sion related to the individual’s earnings. 

(7) Unemployment benefits will con- 
tinue at the same rate and irrespective 
of need as long as unemployment lasts, 
but the unemployed person will have 
to attend a work or training center 
after a certain period. The disability 
benefit will continue at the same rate 
and irrespective of need as long as dis- 
ability continues or until the benefit is 
replaced by an industrial pension, but 
the disabled person will be required to 
accept suitable medical attention and 
training. 

(8) Except for industrial pensions the 
individual must retire from work to 
get a retirement pension. Men may re- 
tire at 65 and women at 60, with the 
basic pension rate increasing if the re- 
tirement is postponed. 

(9) Widows of working age without 
dependent children will not get per- 
manent pensions, but will get temporary 
benefits greater than unemployment or 
disability benefits, and can get training 
benefits. Widows taking care of de- 
pendent children will get guardian bene- 
fits, and the children will get children’s 
allowances. 

(10) The small number of needy cases 
not covered by social insurance can get 
national assistance subject to a means 
test. 

(11) Everybody will get medical 
treatment covering all requirements from 
a national health service, and those who 
would benefit by it can get rehabilita- 
tion treatment. 

(12) The present work of govern- 
mental and local departments in the so- 
cial security fields would be taken over 
by a Ministry of Social Security as far 
as is necessary. 


“Under the scheme of social in- 
surance, which forms the main fea- 
ture of this plan,” the report states, 
“every citizen of working age will 
contribute in his appropriate class ac- 
cording to the security that he needs, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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~ Need for Better Public 


Relations 


Excerpts from an Address 
By C. H. SMITH 


MANAGER, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Before the mid-year conference of the 
Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents. 


VERYONE in these days is 

wondering what the future 

holds for him personally, for 
his business, and for his country. Of 
course nobody knows the answer. 
However, there are certain things 
that can be looked at and looked at 
frankly, and certain things that can 
be done to influence the future. 

I believe that one should always 
look at everything frankly. With this 
thought in mind, let us think together 
about our business, with the thought 
that if we analyze it carefully, we 
may be able to take action that will 
result in our influencing our future. 

Unfortunately, there is consider- 
able animosity or indifference toward 
the insurance business. The public 
generally does not regard the insur- 
ance business as doing a particularly 
good job, nor does the public think 
that all of our operations, and par- 
ticularly the remuneration that we 
personally receive from the business 
or the profit that is made by the com- 
panies in the business, are legitimate. 
It is enheartening to read an article 
such as was recently published by 
Roger Babson telling the public that 
stock fire insurance is on a sound 
basis and is doing a good job. How- 
ever, not everyone has the same 
thought that Mr. Babson has. 

Ask any banker how much profit 
he thinks the insurance companies 
make and he will say that it is high. 
He will not believe that the average 
profit in the insurance business for 
the past 10 years was only in the 
neighborhood of 2% until his atten- 
tion is called to the figures. 

Ask any newspaperman, the men 
who are writing editorials, and they 
will tell you some things about the 
insurance business that are in no 
sense true but which nevertheless are 
believed by them. They will tell you 
that we are making enormous profits 
and that we are looking solely at 
profits without much regard to pub- 
lic welfare. Recently a survey was 
made of several hundred newspaper 
editors throughout the country. They 
were asked to grade 10 industries, 
showing the public good will for each 


of the industries. Insurance was one, 
and invariably insurance was graded 
10th. 

We are subject to attacks. There 
are many minor attacks. Not infre- 
quently you will note that newspapers 
publish letters from the public attack- 
ing insurance, giving some entirely 
erroneous information, assuming that 
the difference between premium in- 
come and losses paid is all profit. 
Sometimes these letters attack com- 
missions although, generally speak- 
ing, commissions are not known to 
the public and attacks are not so fre- 
quent as they would be if this were 
common knowledge. 

Editorials are written by such 
newspapermen as were referred to a 
few minutes ago, severely attacking 
the insurance industry. One Chicago 
paper had a head line at the time the 
Missouri situation developed which 
read “Criminals All” in referring to 
fire insurance company executives. A 
former neighbor of mine, who was 
vice-president of one of Chicago’s 
largest banks, told me that he thought 
the insurance business was the biggest 
racket that he knew of, and when I 
asked him what he meant, he said 
that he knew the commission that was 
being paid agents for writing policies, 
that it was without reason, and that 
on account of this knowledge he had 
switched considerable business to mu- 
tuals solely because he was not will- 
ing to have an unreasonable part of 
the premium that he paid for — as 
he said — filling out and signing a 
policy. These minor attacks, while 
not drawing so much attention as the 
major ones, are definite indications 
of the way a considerable part of 
the population is thinking about in- 
surance, and they are perhaps more 
insidious than are major attacks. 

Sut there are major attacks. We 
are in a very disagreeable situation 
in Missouri which is brought about 
through misunderstanding and per- 
haps through a considerable amount 
of loose talk where people have as- 
sumed that certain situations exist 
and have stated that they do exist 
when in fact they do not. It is very 
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difficult for the layman, and probably 
even for men engaged in the busi- 
ness, to believe some of the facts in 
connection with this litigation. It is 
quite apparent that the attorney gen- 
eral’s office in that state cannot pos- 
sibly believe the facts as they exist, 
probably because he has been told by 
men who did not know the facts cer- 
tain things that are entirely contrary 
to the actual conditions under which 
business is transacted. The outcome 
is, of course, unknown. 


A group of stock fire insurance 
companies has been indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury in Atlanta for 
alleged violations of the federal sta- 
tutes. For approximately 80 years, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. have indicated that the 
fire insurance business is not under 
federal control but under state con- 
trol. States have controlled the busi- 
ness, legislated on it, and told us how 
we must transact our business. We 
have observed the state laws, and 
now we are indicted for violation of 
the federal laws through the observ- 
ance of the state laws, and it leaves 
us bewildered. 


We do not know the outcome of 
this suit, of course, but it seems to be 
an attack upon our entire business, 
and it is not at all unlikely that it 
will be quite as much an attack upon 
the American Agency System as it 
exists today as upon anyone else in 
the business. This suit has far-reach- 
ing possibilities that may affect every 
one of us. 

This is not a very pretty picture 
indicating that the public generally is 
indifferent or actually hostile and that 
molders of thought, such as news- 
paper editors, bankers and the vocal 
public as well as government agencies, 
are openly attacking us. We natural- 
ly ask whether we deserve this situa- 
tion. 


We who are in the business know 
full well that we’are doing a good 
job, that our business is well run, 
and that it does definitely and to as 
great an extent as any business work 
for the public good. It is undoubtedly 
true that there are some in our busi- 
ness that fail in their duty, and some 
that are perfectly selfish, but the 
overwhelming majority do a good job 
and have an altruistic outlook. How- 
ever, we must take to ourselves a 
considerable part of the responsibility 
for the situation that exists because 
we have been entirely too smug. We 
have been willing to go along our 
way, do our work and say very little 
about it, with the result that people 
outside of our business do not under- 
stand us. 
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If we would change this picture 
and do what we can to influence the 
future of our business into the paths 
that it ought to take and that we all 
want it to take, we must first of all 
do two things. We must see to it 
that we do our full duty to our in- 
dustry and to the public, and we must 
tell our story. We must tell the truth. 


E must also stand together. We 

have been too willing to accuse 
each other of improper motives. This 
fault lies with company executives 
accusing each other unjustifiably, 
with fieldmen showing that they are 
out of sympathy with certain phases 
of our business, and with agents ac- 
cusing other agents and companies. 
From a long experience in hearing 
these accusations, I am thoroughly 
convinced that nearly all of them are 
due to erroneous impressions some- 
times due to untruths that have been 
told by men, frequently due to a lack 
of knowledge of just exactly what 
has taken place or what is contem- 
plated, and almost universally due to 
a lack of knowledge of the motives 
of someone else. The old adage that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing applies with tremendous force 
to what I am thinking about. 


I believe that a great many agents 


have a fear that the American Agency 
System will be attacked or perhaps 


will be abandoned. Within the last 
month I have heard perhaps a half 
dozen agents either directly say or 
indirectly indicate that they are think- 
ing that certain companies have taken 
action which indicates that the execu- 
tives of these companies are not fa- 
vorably disposed toward the Ameri- 
can Agency System. I think a great 
many agents are “jittery” about it. 

I can say to you without any fear 
of contradiction that no company man 
has any such thought in his mind, 
and no company man ever overlooks 
the legitimate interest of agents. I 
know a great many company presi- 
dents, I hear them talk, I often confer 
with them, and I have no hesitancy 
in making this statement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it takes only a short time 
with a paper and pencil, figuring ex- 
penses and costs, and then a little 
reasoning behind that concerning the 
service to the public, to convince any 
man that the insurance business as 
we know it today cannot be success- 
fully conducted and render the service 
that it must render to the public at 
a reasonable cost without the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 

It may be thought that these inter- 
nal squabbles have no bearing upon 
the attitude of the public toward the 
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insurance business, but such a thought 
is erroneous. These squabbles are not 
wholly within our business but they 
reach the outside, and they have a 
definite effect. 


We therefore have a job to perform 
in renderirig the best kind of service 
possible to the public, acting in such 
a way that our influence and our ac- 
tions will be to the benefit of the 
entire industry, and being slow to 
criticise someone else in the industry 
until we have learned the entire,story. 
Having done this, we must create 
better public relations. 


The creation of better public rela- 
tions requires the effort of all of us. 
The companies alone cannot do it, 
the agents alone cannot do it. None 
of us up to this time has done as 
well as he could, and we need posi- 
tive action in the direction of ac- 
quainting the public generally with 
what the insurance business means. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have recently engaged a man 
with the proper experience to take 
charge of this work. We can confi- 
dently expect that the national board 
will do a much better job in public 
relations than has been done in the 
past. Company men generally are 
alive to the need for better public 
relations and will take advantage of 
their opportunities to tell the story 
of insurance. 


But this is not enough. There is 
only one national board, and there is 
only a comparatively small number 
of companies, but there is a large 
number of agents. In all probability, 
the agents individually would be more 
effective than anyone else in building 
better public relations. They are the 
men who know the public and are 
continually in contact with the public. 
Their word will be more readily 
taken by the public. The action of 
the national association at Tulsa is 
enheartening but this is not what I 
have in mind. We must all work to- 
gether to tell our story which, of 
course, must always be the truth con- 
cerning our business. We should tell 
what we know to be the truth — not 
guess. 


Before we can tell any story, we 
must be sure that we have the proper 
story to tell — that is, that the story 
will reflect the proper grade of per- 
formance. The companies must study 
the needs of the public and supply 
those needs in a forthright manner 
at a reasonable price, and the agents 
must render the best service possible 
— the whole service that the assured 
is entitled to expect from the pre- 
mium that he pays. Neither company 


nor agents can assume that we can- 
not progress and do a better job than 
we have done in the past, and neither 
company nor agents must let down 
their service because of war condi- 
tions beyond the absolute necessity 
that is forced upon them. Anyone 
who hides behind tke war effort and 
uses it as an excuse for not render- 
ing the very best service that he can 
is hurting the industry and particu- 
larly hurting his own business. 


HIS is all good and what should 

be done, but it will not bring 
about proper public relations unless 
we tell what we mean to the public. 
The old story that many of us have 
told from time to time — that insur- 
ance is the backbone of commerce — 
is not enough. This statement in it- 
self is not convincing. We must go 
considerably farther. We must make 
that story stand out by giving de- 
tails. *** 


Ours is an honorable business, 
probably conducted on as high a 
plane as any business could be, but 
unfortunately not enough know this 
fact. We have wrangled too much, 
we have had too many fears, we have 
had too many suspicions. We have 
perhaps “knocked” too much. There 
is plenty that can be said without any 
knocking. It does not help our busi- 
ness to knock the mutuals. We dif- 
ferentiate readily between mutuals * 
and stock companies, but not always 
does our prospect differentiate in the 
manner that we desire. A clean cut 
statement showing how the mutuals 
operate and how we operate, and the 
advantages of our method of opera- 
tion, without any knocking, is a much 
more effective presentation. 


Let’s get away from all of these dif- 
ficulties and work together. Let’s 
learn as much as possible about our 
business and about the other fellow. 
Let’s jump not at a conclusion un- 
less it be the conclusion that prob- 
ably we would agree with the other 
fellow if we knew the whole story. 
Let’s do all that we can to do our 
job as well as we possibly can, think- 
ing everything through to the ulti- 
mate conclusion, discussing dispas- 
sionately improvements that can be 
made. 


Then let’s take advantage of every 
opportunity to acquaint the public 
with the truth. Let’s not assume that 
they know all that we know. This is 
a common failing — of Americans at 
least. Let’s tell our story and tell it 
over and over again. It’s a good 
story, well worth telling, but we have 
not told it sufficiently. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From Feb.1, 1943 Through Feb. 28, 1943 








30. MUTUAL SURPLUS. Thé Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has denied the claim of the White Fuel Corporation 
of Boston for an additional share in the earnings 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Company for the years 
1934-1939, during which period it had been a policy- 
holder of the insurance carrier. A mutual casualty 
insurance company, the court ruled, may accumulate 
surplus at the discretion of the directors, and is 
not required to account to policyholders for the 
difference between its earnings and the amount re- 
turned to them in dividends. During the time the 
White Fuel Corporation was insured in the Liberty 
Mutual, it paid out $70,899.39 in premiums for work- 
men's compensation, public liabilty, products lia- 
bility,. automobile public liability, and property 
damage coverage. A total of $14,179.89 was refunded 
to them in the form of dividends. The suit was brought 
to seek a share in the surplus during the years it 
had been a policyholder. 


3]. MARINE LOSSES. American marine insurance con- 
panies during 1942 had a net premium income on cargo 
and hull risks of $162,531,666 as compared with 
losses paid and outstanding of $204,718,706 - a de- 
ficit of $42,187,040 on the year's operation, ac- 
cording to the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. Despite the adverse experience last year, 
these carriers show only a small loss on overall 
results since the start of hostilities in 1939. Net 
premium income for both cargo and hull insurance 
for the entire three and one-half year period was 
$243,036,298 as against losses paid and outstand- 
ing of $231,867,607 -- while this results in a credit 
balance of a little more than $11,000,000 taxes, 
overhead expense, etc., which do not appear in these 
figures -- forecasts a slight deficit in overall op- 
erations of American marine carriers during the war 
period. 


32. BRIDGING THE GAP. A war exclusion clause embody- 
ing the language of the War Damage Corporation Con- 
tract will likely be used in the fire insurance 
policy as a result of action taken by the company 
committee which has been working on the problem of 
bridging the gap between the standard fire policy 
and that of the W.D.C. The majority of the committee 
members felt that by using the W.D.C. language in 
the fire policy an assured, provided he also has ex- 
tended coverage, will be protected against damage 
by falling aircraft and resultant fire no matter 
what the plane's nationality. Damage resulting from 
friendly nations aircraft engaged in warlike opera- 
tions or resisting enemy attack is not provided for 
in any of the present coverages. 


33. DPC AGENCY ALLOWANCE. A reduction of agents’ 
commissions to 5% on Defense Plant Corporation 
risks in Mississippi has been prohibited by Insur- 
ance Commissioner John Sharp Williams. His deci- 
sion was based on an opinion of the Attorney General 
of the state who expressed the view that the Missis- 
Sippi law intended that there should be uniformity 
in commission according to classes of property 
rather than according to type of persons who are in- 
sured. The attorney general contended it would not 
be permissible on the same risk to lower the DPC 
rates and not give the same treatment to other per- 
sons, having property involving same risk. The 
agents' commission, he held, should be based on the 


risk and not on the persons who have property in- 
sured. 


34, AUTO RATES. A 20 per cent reduction in bodily 
injury rates for commercial automobile Classes 4 
and 5, including hired cars, non-ownership classes 
1 and 2, and garage dealers and repair shops, serv- 
ice stations and storage garages, has been jointly 
announced by the Mutual Casualty Ins. Rating Bureau 
and the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers in rate-regulated states under their juris- 
diction. For garage risks, the reduction applies 
only to payroll rate and not to minimum premiuns. 
No change in rate has been filed for property dam- 
age insurance. Specified car bodily injury rates 
for public livery, taxicab and public passenger 
carrying busses were upped 25 per cent. No change 
was filed in the earnings or mileage rates for these 
classifications or in the property damage rates. 
Furthermore, no rate increase was filed for public 
liveries and taxicabs for those territories where 
rate increases were announced since December 21, 
1942, and for Illinois where rate increases are 
pending. A change in suspension rule reduces the 
requirement regarding the minimum period of suspen- 
sion from 60 to 30 consecutive days. 


35. MICHIGAN COMMISSIONER. D. A. Forbes, Grand 
Rapids insurance agent, has been appointed insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan, by Governor Harry F. 
Kelly. Horace B. Corell, who has been acting com- 
missioner since the first of the year, will continue 
in the department as deputy to Mr. Forbes. The new 
appointee a native of Grand Rapids, was born in 1897. 
He heads the Forbes & Bedknap agency which he 
founded in 1921. During 1940-1941 he was president 
of the Michigan Association of Insurance Agents. 
With the selection of Mr. Forbes as commissioner, 
Governor Kelly announced abandonment for the pres- 
ent legislative session of his proposal that the 
insurance department be merged with 5 other state 
agencies into a "super bureau". He recommended to 
the legislature that further study be accorded the 
proposal in view of plans for a special session next 
winter. 


36. BOILER MANUAL. Promulgation of a new boiler 
and machinery rate manual embodying not only rate 
changes but several features of underwriting not 
heretofore available to this class of insurance 
has been announced by the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company. The Hartford with- 
drew from the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters on January 1. The Hartford's new manual 
eliminates gradation of commissions; features an 
optional "broad" coverage for steel boilers; adds 
to the present basic definition of "accident", the 
sudden and accidental bulging, burning or cracking 
of insured boilers; provides that, under certain 
qualifying conditions, plants may obtain group cov- 
erage on almost every kind of power equipment with- 
out any of the objects being specifically described 
in the policy; and affords a means whereby both 
boiler and machinery coverage, hitherto provided in 
separate contracts, may, at the policyholder's op- 
tion, be written in one policy. 


397. RATE INVESTIGATION. A resolution appointing a 
five-man committee to investigate rates charged by 
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insurance companies for workmen's compensation and 
accident insurance in Arkansas has been adopted by 
the state Senate. Senator G. L. Lockadoo of Arka- 
delphia, sponsor of the measure, charges that in- 
surance department records reveal that carriers 
are being paid about $4.00 for every $1.00 paid in 
claims. The committee has been directed to investi- 
gate the correctness of premium charges and make 
recommendations to the Senate for public protection. 


38, ACTS OF AGENTS. The Minnesota Supreme Court 
has affirmed a lower court decision which holds a 
fire company responsible for virtually any act of 
its agents -- Rommel v. New Brunswick Fire. In the 
case at issue the company's general agent had writ- 
ten the agent that the risk would not be binding 
until further information was received from him. 
The application, evidence shows, was actually writ- 
ten after occurrence of the fire but was predated. 
The Supreme Court held that liability may not be 
avoided because defendant made or permitted a bad 
choice of agents. Insurance companies are espe- 
cially well equipped to select competent and trust- 
worthy agents and representatives. Their business 
is that of underwriting risks and property, of 
charging adequate compensation for assuming such 
risks. The principal means of satisfying the profit 
motive upon which private enterprise depends could 
not be accomplished otherwise. Agency established, 
the a must fall upon the one the agent repre- 
sented. 


39. TRAFFIC TOLL. Nation's motor vehicle death toll 
in 1942 was 27,800 -- 12,200 fewer than were killed 
in 1941, when an all-time high of 40,000 was set, 
according to statistics compiled by National Safety 
Council. The 1942 reduction amounted to 30 per cent. 
In addition to fatalities 1942 traffic accidents 
resulted in 1,000,000 non-fatal injuries about 
80,000 of which were of a permanent nature. Direct 
economic losses resulting from all traffic accidents 
during the year are estimated at $1,500,000,000. 
The 1942 vehicle mileage rate was 16 per cent lower 
than in 1941. 


40. McCOTTER. Membership on the Insurance Commit- 
tee for the Protection of American Industrial Plants 
has been accepted by C. R. McCotter, president of 
the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana. He succeeds to 
the committee post formerly held by the late J. J. 
Fitzgerald, former president of the Grain Dealers. 


4], FIRE LOSSES. Fire losses in the United States 
during January totaled $27,773,000 -- a decrease of 
$7,832,000 or 22 per cent below the figure reported 
for the same month last year -- according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


42. COMMISSIONER'S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Paul F. 
Jones, insurance director of Illinois has been named 
to the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. He succeeds Louis 
H. Pink who resigned his committee post when he re- 
tired as New York Superintendent of Insurance. 


43. SALTMARSH. Elected to the presidency of the 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is I. G. Saltmarsh. He suc- 
ceeds Frank B. Fowler who was named to the post of 
chairman of the board. Mr. Saltmarsh joined the 
company in 1910 as a fieldman and inspector later 
rising to field supervisor. In 1931 he was advanced 
to assistant secretary and in 1935 was named secre- 
tary. Mr. Fowler became secretary and manager of 
the carrier when it was organized in 1897 and served 
in that capacity until 1930 when he was elected 
president and manager. Other executive changes are: 
Everett Van Matre, former assistant secretary pro- 
moted to secretary, and G. E. Beall former chief 
underwriter advanced to assistant secretary. The 
Indiana Lumbermens' affiliate -- Fidelity Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company -- advanced G. T. Beall, for- 
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mer agency department manager, to the secretary- 
ship of the carrier. 


44, AGENT PUBLICITY. The national board of state 
directors of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma agree to launch 
an all-out public relations program. The plan, it 
is stated, calls for the employment of professional 
public relations counsel, revamping and expanding 
the Washington setup, and employment of a repre- 
sentative to maintain contact with governmental de- 
partments with insurance requirements. The program, 
which will run for three years at an estimated an- 
nual cost of $60,000, is to be financed by contri- 
butions from agency forces, including other pro- 
ducers' organizations. 


45. RATE DISCRIMINATION. Report of examination of 
the Factory Insurance Association made public by the 
New York Insurance Department criticizes that or- 
ganization for unscientific rate making used to get 
or hold business in competition with the factory 
mutuals and other non-stock carriers. For further 
details of the report see page 24. 


46. LLOYD RESIGNS. Stepping down as Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance on February 26 to assume the 
vice presidency of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati was John A. Lloyd. A former 
newspaperman and state senator, Mr. Lloyd resigned 
the secretaryship of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to accept the state insurance superin- 
tendency. Only a few weeks ago he had been reap- 
pointed to his third successive term as head of the 
state insurance department -- the first time in the 
history of that office that the same man had been 
so honored. J. Roth Crabbe, Lloyd's assistant and 
a former assistant attorney general of the state, 
was named by Governor John W. Bricker to fill the 
vacated post. 


47, GRADED COMMISSIONS. A substitute plan for grada- 
tion of workmen's compensation commissions to re- 
place the one advocated by National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters was advanced by casu- 
alty and surety committee of National Association 
of Insurance Agents at organizations’ recent Tulsa 
meeting. The National Bureau's proposal, which 
calls for a 17% per cent commission on the first 
$1000 of premiums and 7% per cent on all over $1000, 
under the new agents' setup would be changed to 17% 
per cent on the first $1000, 12% per cent on the 
next $4000, 10 per cent on the next $45,000, and 7% 
per cent on all over $50,000. These gradations would 
be applicable to the guaranteed cost rating plan, 
retrospective rating plan without penalty and retro- 
spective rating plan with penalty. 


48. F.I.A. REORGANIZATION. A proposed plan which 
would reorganize the three factory insurance syndi- 
cates (stock) was submitted to the mid-year meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents by 
C. W. Pierce, president of the Factory Insurance 
Association. As now constituted the Factory Insur- 
ance Association operates in the east and southeast, 
the Western Factory group in the middle west and the 
Pacific Factory group on the west coast. Each as- 
sociation acts independently in matters of policy 
and management with a resulting difference in op- 
erating and management policies. Proposed reor- 
ganization would group all three units into a single 
Factory Insurance Association which would operate 
countrywide. 


49, REBUILDING REGULATIONS. Conservation Order L-41 
of the War Production Board has been amended so 
that construction of any type, unless it comes under 
specified conditions, is virtually prohibited. For- 
merly, there had been no WPB restriction on rebuild- 
ing or repairing property destroyed or damaged as 
the result of a disaster. The new amendment speci- 
fies that authority must be obtained from the War 
Production Board for the restoration or replacement 
of residential or multiple residential structures 
(including farm) damaged or destroyed by disaster, 
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if estimated cost is more than $5,000. Work, the 
estimated cost of which is less than $5,000 is not 
subject to L-41 regulations but is covered by form 
PD-200 -- a form pertaining to priorities assist- 
ance. This schedule must be filed within two weeks 
after damage or destruction occurs. A feature of 
the amendment is the exemption of such construction 
work as is necessary after a disaster to make safe 
the building or its contents. A number of additional 
industrial structures have been added to the list 
of buildings enumerated in Schedule B of L-41 -- 
those that may be repaired without specific au- 
thority if cost of repairs is estimated at less than 
$200. Telegraphic notice must be given WPB if cost 
is more than $200 and approval is necessary before 
repairs may be undertaken. For industrial build- 
ings not listed in Schedule B there is no restric- 
tion under L-41 if estimated cost of repairs is less 
than $5,000. 


50. ALTON PROMOTIONS. At the annual meeting of the 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, 
Illinois, several promotions were made in the exec- 
utive ranks of the company. C. D. Kellenberger was 
advanced from secretary to vice president J. H. Gis- 
sal from assistant treasurer to assistant vice 
president and treasurer; and Ben C. Vine from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant vice president and 
secretary, H. B. Sparks continues as chairman of 
the board, George S. Milnor as president, and G. A. 
McKinney as executive vice president. 


5], FIRE WASTE. The 20th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will be held in the Chan- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on April 2. The program committee 
has arranged for leading executives from various 
fields to address the meeting in connection with 
specific and notable fire safety accomplishments 
in their respective organizations and business en- 
terprises. The Contest Grading Committee will be in 
continuous session during the week of March 29, pre- 
ceding the annual meeting. Winning cities in the 
annual Fire Waste Award competition will be an- 
nounced on April 2. 


52. ALIEN COMMUNICATIONS. A British Insurance Com- 
munications office which will guide insurance con- 
panies, brokers and others in the United States 
having dealings with London Lloyds or other non- 
admitted British insurors has been set up at 56 
Beaver Street, New York City. Establishment of the 
office grows out of the wartime difficulties en- 
countered in the transmission of business communi- 
cations overseas. It is emphasized that the sole 
function of BICO will be to forward cables and con- 
munications to the British insurors it represents 
and that it will take no part in underwriting risks 
or in giving advice on underwriting problems. 


53. COMMISSIONERS. A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has been scheduled for Columbus, Ohio on 
April 8-9. 


54. WAR DAMAGE LIABILITY. National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ executive committee has 
adopted a report of its subcommittee whereby fire 
companies will be required to indicate in annual 
reports their liability under war damage insurance, 
and casualty companies their liability under war 
hazard coverage. Companies acting as fiduciary 
agents of the War Damage Corporation must report the 
maximum amount of their participation under the 
agreement with WDC as a reserve for their liability 
on line 29, page 5, in the statement blank. A reserve 
in an amount equal to one per cent of the premiums 
charged for the complete coverage afforded by the 
policies issued by casualty, accident and health 
carriers against war hazard coverage must be sst up 
on line 28, page 5, of the blank. 


55. FRAUD. Suit has been instituted in the Supreme 
Court in Rochester, New York, by the Premium Discount 
Corporation of that city for $1200 against one of 
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the companies represented in the Hayes, Sharp and 
Haggerty Agency. Two members of this agency are 
alleged to have misappropriated $227,000 and the 
Premium Discount Corporation is planning suits 
against other carriers under their representation 
to recover for the fraud perpetrated against it. 
Thomas A. Sharp, head of the agency, was recently 
sentenced to a 3-6 year jail term for his part in 
the swindle and Charles R. Haggerty, a partner, was 
given a suspended sentence and placed on probation. 
Premium Discount Corp. which went into voluntary 
dissolution after the indictment of Sharp and Hag- 
gerty is suing the carriers on the ground that Sharp 
was acting as the regular agent of the companies 
during the period that he committed the alleged 
frauds by writing false policies. 


56. DUST EXPLOSIONS. Publication of a 160 page book 
on "National Fire Codes for the Prevention of Dust 
Explosions, 1943" is announced by the National Fire 
Protection Association of Boston. The book includes 
the fifteen American Standard Codes, a statement of 
the fundamental principle of dust explosion preven- 
tion, and a record of some 780 dust exvlosions which 
have occurred in the United States. The N. F. P. A. 
committee on dust explosion hazards under the chair- 
manship of Dr. David J. Price of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prepared the Codes. All codes 
are purely advisory as far as the N. F. P. A. is con- 
cerned but because of their adoption by that Asso- 
ciation they are largely used as the basis of state 
and municipal legislation and fire insurance re- 
quirements, and thus do have influence. The book is 
price at $1.00. 


57. CANADIAN NON-TARIFFS. Establishment of an asso- 
ciation to be known as "Independent Fire Insurance 
Conference" by fifty-four Dominion and provincially 
licensed fire companies has been announced. The 
Conference, comprised of independent or non-tariff 
companies, is in no way connected with the Canadian 
Underwriters Association and is expected to do for 
the fire business what the Independent Automobile 
Conference has been doing for many years. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Conference will be divided 
into two sections, one dealing with all matters af- 
fecting Ontario, the other affecting Quebec. Mat- 
ters of common interest to both provinces will be 
handled by the committee as a whole. Almost all of 
the independent companies operating under provin- 
cial and federal licenses in the two provinces con- 
cerned have joined the Conference. It is expected 
that those not yet in the fold will join later. One 
of the first objectives of the Conference will be to 
bring about closer and more cooperative relations 
with insurance agents, agents’ associations, bro- 
kers and all other insurance companies. 


58. ILLINOIS PROMOTIONS. Everett H. Tripp, former 
secretary of the Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Belvidere, Illinois, has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of the carrier. 
Donald A. Tripp assumes the secretaryship of the 
company and E. M. Bixby, former underwriting man- 
ager, succeeds to the office of assistant secretary 
vacated by Donald A. Tripp. 


59, MULTIPLE WRITERS. Fire companies whose charters 
permit them to write casualty lines may not do busi- 
ness in Minnesota, according to an opinion by the 
attorney-general's office. Even though these car- 
riers provide a certified statement that they have 
no intention of writing casualty business the mere 
fact that their charters permit the writing of both 
fire and casualty coverages, the opinion holds, pre- 
vents their being licensed in the state. The opin- 
ion was requested by Insurance Commissioner Newell 
R. Johnson who called attention to a state supreme 
court decision in 1933 in which were laid down de- 
finite rules as to what types of business could or 
could not be combined under one charter or license. 
The attorney-general's opinion affects certain Con- 
necticut companies whose charters were amended some 
years ago to permit them to write casualty in addi- 
tion to fire. These companies advised the insur- 
ance commissioner that they do not now and never 
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have actually utilized the charter power to write 
casualty in Connecticut or elsewhere. Companies 
affected by the opinion are meeting with Commis- 
sioner Johnson in an effort to work out a solution 
to their difficulties. 


60. HEALTH CRUSADE. A nationwide health crusade, de- 
signed to make more fully effective the country's 
manpower for war and civilian requirements, is to 
be undertaken by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. To carry on the work the Chamber has 
created a National Health Advisory Council, headed 
by Dr. James L. McLester of the University of Ala- 
bama, having as members 33 leading authorities on 
health, hygiene, safety and nutrition. The council 
will give attention to health problems of both war 
industries and civilian establishments and to work- 
ing capacity and safety measures in war boom com- 
munities. The work will supplement the annual health 
contest conducted by the Chamber among its member 
organizations. 


61. EQUITY RATING. Individual risk and equity rate 
credit and other special rating plans may not be 
applied in Illinois to any automobile bodily injury 
and property damage risk which does not qualify as 
a "fleet policy" according to a ruling issued by 
Insurance Director Paul F. Jones. The order is ef- 
fective immediately. Information coming to the De- 
partment indicates that a number of risks of less 
than five units, which within the meaning of the 
Code do not constitute fleet policies, have been 
given individual risk or equity credit in rate. This 
practice, according to the Director, is unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory or preferential. The 
order covers passenger, commercial and other types 
of cars covered by the policy. 
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62. TEXAS RATES. A schedule of workmen's compensa- 
tion rates, which it is estimated will save Texas 
workmen's compensation policyholders an overall net 
amount of more than $1,000,000, has been promulgated 
by the Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners. The 
schedule became effective March 1. In the general 
rate adjustment, out of a total of 628 workmen's 
compensation insurance classifications, there was 
a decrease in rates in 465 classifications, an in- 
crease in 140 classifications, and no change in 23 
classifications. A new experience rating plan, using 
a three year basis instead of five, was also ap- 
proved by the Board and became effective March l. 
This plan is expected to be more responsive to cur- 
rent conditions for those policyholders who qualify 
for individual experience ratings. 


63. DECEASED. Roy J. Chase, secretary of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company of Niagara and Orleans 
Counties, died in Lockport, New York on February 27 
after an illness of one year. He was 59 years old. 
During 1936-37 Mr. Chase served as president of the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and in 1931-32 he headed the New York State Central 
Organization of Cooperative Insurance Companies. 


64, COMPENSATION ENDORSEMENT. Arthur J. Rouillard, 
New Hampshire insurance commissioner, has advised 
all companies writing workmen's compensation insur- 
ance in that state of his department's approval of a 
lengthy standard state statutory endorsement for 
attachment to standard workmen's compensation and 
employer's liability policies. The endorsement must 
be attached to all such policies issued in New Hamp- 
shire effective April 1, 1943. Companies are re- 
quired to acknowledge receipt of the notice and to 
file as soon as possible, for official approval, 
two copies of the corresponding endorsement to be 
used by such companies. 
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Large Increase in Big Fires 


of 1942 


HE yardstick which has been 
used in the past, in singling 
out for comment the most dis- 
astrous fire of any year, has been 
the amount of financial loss for 
which the blaze has been respon- 
sible. And since so many large fires 
involve structures which are covered 
by insurance it has not been difficult 
to measure monetary loss with a 
considerable degree of exactitude. 
But 1942 was different, in its 
major fires as in so many of its other 
aspects. The two most disastrous 
fires of the year could not be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents. 
One was the burning and capsizing 
at a New York city pier on Feb. 9 
of the former French liner Norman- 
die, which was being converted for 
use as a United States transport ; her 
claimed value was $53,000,000, and 
how much of this can be recovered 
depends upon the success of the sal- 
vage operations now in progress. The 
other was the Cocoanut Grove night 
club fire in Boston on Nov. 28, in 
which the property damage was 
hardly serious enough to put the 
blaze into the list of major fires, but 
in which 489 people lost their lives. 
These two were without doubt the 
worst fires of 1942 in the United 
States and Canada, a year which saw 
a drop in the number of fires occa- 
sioning loss of more than $1,000,000, 
but witnessed a substantial increase 
in fires causing damage of more than 
$250,000. 
The year’s million-dollar fires, 
ranked in the order of estimated 


amount of damage, were: A Rhode 
Island forest and brush fire, which 
did damage estimated at $3,000,000: 
a Superior, Wis., grain elevator fire, 
estimated as a $1,750,000 loss; a $1,- 
650,000 conflagration at Kewanee, 
Ill.; a forest and brush fire near Los 
Angeles, estimated as doing damage 
of $1,627,000; and the Empire Hotel 
fire at’ Syracuse, N. Y., with an esti- 
mated loss of between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. 

In compiling the annual list of 
major fires, from which this informa- 
tion is taken by permission, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
sets $250,000 damage as the point at 
which a fire is regarded as entering 
the “big fire” classification. There 
were in 1942 a total of eighty such 
fires in the United States, Canada and 
Alaska, all except six of them in the 
United States. This is an increase 
of 32 such fires over the reported 
1941 total, and is 33 fires greater 
than the average for the past five 
years. In these fires 512 lives were 
lost, as against 50 lives lost in the 
big fires of 1941, with the Cocoanut 
Grove holocaust in which 489 died 
being responsible for the tremendous 
increase. 

The locations of the major fires 
of 1942 are shown on the conflagra- 
tion map printed on this page. 

Warehouses were involved in a 
larger number of fires causing dam- 
age in excess of $250,000 than were 
any other types of structures, a total 
of sixteen of them having burned. 
There were ten major fires in metal- 
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working plants, which had the worst 
record in 1941. Miscellaneous manu- 
facturing plants were responsible for 
nine big fires, lumber yards and 
woodworkers for seven, and seven 
big losses were occasioned by group 
fires. Four fires involved multiple 
occupancies. Flour and feed mills, 
oil refineries, hotels and dormitories, 
and ships were responsible for three 
each. Department stores, piers and 
wharves, and forest and brush fires 
each accounted for two large blazes. 
The other nine were: a building un- 
der construction; a cotton mill; a 
dwelling; a laundry; a night club ; 
a college building; a chemical plant ; 
an exposition building; and a con- 
flagration. 


The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s analysis of the reasons for 
the large losses in the listed fires re- 
veals that in almost every instance 
a combination of several factors was 
responsible. These are given in the 
following table : 


Reasons for Large Losses 
No. Times 
Contributing 
Structural Factors 
Inferior construction, excessive 
areas, etc. 
Lack of sufficient exposure 
protection 
Unprotected vertical openings..26 


Occupancy Factors 
Highly flammable contents, ex- 
cessive amounts of burnable 
stoc 
Flammabie liquids and gases... 
Unsafe heating equipment 
Contents of unusually high 





Fire Protection 

Lack of adequate —— pro- 
tection ...... : 

Lack of fire doors or cut-offs 
between sections 20 

Fire doors blocked open or 
otherwise inoperative ........ 

Lack"'of adequate public pro- 
tection ...... Seve | 

Sprinkler system “shut off... 


Fire Fighting 

Fire difficult of access.. : 

Poor fire fighting by employes 4 

Fire department inadequately 
manned or equipped............. 

Inexperience in fighting fires 
of such magnitude 

Fire department delayed............ 5 


Delays in Giving Alarm 
Headway of fire when discov- 
ered .... is 
Efforts ‘made ‘to. “extinguish 

without giving alarm Re > 
Watchman became confused... 4 
Lack of public fire alarm sys- ne 
> 


tem . 
Fire alarm “box out of order... 


Water Supplies 
Inadequate water supply............11 
Shortage of hydrants................. 5 
Weather Conditions 
SE” GRRE 10 
Low humidity 
Extreme cold 
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ECAUSE of its significance in 

retarding the United States’ 
war effort, and because its starting 
apparently was due to sheer careless- 
ness in failing to observe elementary 
fire protection precautions, the burn- 
ing of the Normandie (the U. S. S. 
Lafayette) at Pier 88 in New York’s 
North River on Feb. 9 probably at- 
tracted wider attention than any fire 
of recent years. Investigations of the 
disaster were conducted by the com- 
mittees on Naval Affairs of both the 
United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives ; by 
a naval court of inquiry; by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; by the 
Bureau of Fire Investigation of the 
New York City Fire Department: 
and by the District Attorney of New 
York County. 

\fter the usual hue and cry over 
sabotage and the activities of enemy 
agents had died down, and the actual 
facts had been assembled by pains- 
taking investigation, it was dem- 
onstrated the fire had started as the 
result of an oxy-acetylene torch that 
a worker had been using without 
observing proper precautions. He had 
been ordered to cut four stanchions 
in the ship’s main salon — which 
was being converted into a recrea- 
tion room for troops — and carried 
out his work surrounded by more 
than a thousand highly flammable 


bales of kapok life preservers. In 
cutting the last one the operation 


was unshielded, and a bale of life 
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belts took fire. The lack of fire-fight- 
ing organization and equipment per- 
mitted a quick spread of the fire, 
and when it was extinguished some 
hours later the New York Fire De- 
partment had been forced to throw 
so much water into the hull that the 
huge ship capsized within twelve 
hours. 

Fire prevention experts have been 
pointing out ever since that the ob- 
servance of the most elementary rules 
of fire protection would have made 
it virtually impossible for the blaze 
to have started or gained headway. 

The reasons for the huge loss of 
life in the Cocoanut Grove night 
club fire at Boston on the evening 
of Nov. 28 still remain as obscure 
as the reasons for the Normandie fire 
remain clear. That the lack of proper 
exits contributed greatly to the num- 
ber of fatalities is regarded as _ be- 
yond question, for many of the 489 
individuals who lost their lives were 
piled up in front of doors through 
which they could not escape. But no 
completely satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given for the speed with 
which the fire spread, not for the 
speed with which large numbers of 
those at the club’s tables succumbed. 

Like many night clubs the Cocoa- 
nut Grove was adorned throughout 
with flimsy decorations, such as ar- 
tificial palm trees, drapes, and imita- 
tion leather wall coverings. False 
walls of light construction obscured 
windows. Doors leading to the street 


The fire which swept the luxury liner Normandie, undergoing conversion into a naval 
auxiliary vessel, was the largest single fire loss during 1942. 


were in many cases locked, and the 
main entrance was through a revolv- 
ing door which promptly jammed 
when the panic began. 


The accepted story was that a bus 
boy, endeavoring to replace an elec- 
tric light globe, accidentally touched 
a match to an artificial palm tree, and 
that this started the blaze. Many 
other theories have been advanced, 
however, to explain the fire’s rapid 
spread and to account for the noxious 
fumes which survivors said devel- 
oped. They ranged from the sugges- 
tion that the club was filled with 
alcohol fumes from patrons’ drinks 
down to one that someone had set 
a package of motion picture film near 
a steam pipe. One of the more 
plausible was that faulty electric wir- 
ing, which had been installed by an 
unlicensed electrician, started the fire. 


LIST of the major fires of 

1942, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Alaska, with brief details 
of each as assembled by the staff of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, follows: 


May 1, Rhode Island 
Forest and Brush Fire. 
Loss: $3,000,000. 

A forest fire of incendiary origin swept 
over about fifty square miles of brush 
and woodland in the southwestern part 
of the state. In the fire area were many 
farms and some 1,500,000 board feet of 
lumber. The area was placed under 
martial law by the Governor while 
nearly 3,000 men fought the fire, which 
burned for four days. The town of 
Greene was practically wiped out and 
scores of buildings were destroyed in 
other sections. Estimates of the dam- 
age run as high as $3,000,000. 


January 10, Superior, Wis. 
Grain Elevator. 
Loss: $1,750,000. 

Mechanical failure in a leg of the 
Great Northern Grain Elevator “X” 
resulted in a fire with ensuing violent 
grain dust explosions which damaged 
structural members and disrupted the 
sprinkler system. The frame elevator 
was destroyed, together with nearly all 
the contents, which consisted of ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 bushels of grain. 


April 13, Kewanee, III. 
Conflagration. 
Loss: $1,650,000. 

This conflagration swept through por- 
tions of two blocks, consisting mainly 
of two-and three-story brick-joist busi- 
ness buildings. The fire started during 
the night in the large unsprinklered 
three-story building of the Kewanee Dry 
Goods Co. The fire spread quickly up 
the open elevator and stair shafts from 
the basement to the top floor. A high 
wind was blowing and in about twenty 
minutes the windows of the building 
across the street were breaking from 
the heat. Before the fire was brought 
under control, a total of seventeen busi- 
ness buildings had been destroyed and 
ten others damaged. The insurance 
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loss. exceeded $1,650,000 on property 
valued at $2,568,750. No information is 
available as to the amount of the un- 
insured loss. 


October 20, Near Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forest and Brush Fire. 
Loss: $1,627,000. 

A forest and brush fire, believed to 
have been of incendiary origin, raged 
over some 6,000 acres of watershed, 
destroyed sixty-five structures, mostly 
dwellings, and caused a total loss of 
$1,626,853, of which $1,481,000 was wa- 
tershed damage. In computing the wa- 
tershed damage an arbitrary figure of 
$250 per acre, as set up for primary 
watershed by the Southern California 
Association of Forestry and Fire War- 
dens, was used. The fire started during 
the early morning. By the time it was 
discovered, reported, and reached by 
fire fighters, an area of twenty acres 
of heavy brush was involved. Low 
humidity, shifting winds, and the rug- 
ged nature of the terrain were largely 
responsible for the persistent spread of 
the fire, which was not entirely extin- 
guished until October 27. In one area 
some 5,000 feet of 1%-inch and 1-inch 
hose was laid “over country so rough 
that ropes were used to lower men 
over cliffs and through cover so heavy 
that most of the time the men were 
crawling on their knees or stomachs.” 
The fire was fought by the Los An- 
geles County Fire Warden Department, 
the Los Angeles Fire Department, Santa 
Monica Fire Department, the Army, 
California State Guard and the Coast 
Guard. 


December 29, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Empire Hotel. 

Loss: $800,000-$1,000,000. 

This 96-year-old landmark was de- 
stroyed by fire believed to have started 
in one of the first floor stores ‘shortly 
before midnight. The first alarm was 
immediately followed by a general alarm 
and the fire was brought under control 
after 24 hours, firemen working most of 
the time in a deluge of rain, followed 
by a sharp drop in temperature and 
heavy snowfall. Nine persons are re- 
ported missing in the ruins. There were 
more than 100 guests registered, many 
of whom were overcome and had to be 
carried down ladders. Located in the 
heart of the down-town area, the build- 
ing was one, three and four stories in 
height, of 33,000 square feet ground 
area, and having brick walls and joisted 
floors and roof. Various open stairs and 
at least one open light shaft penetrated 
the upper floors. The building was with- 
out automatic sprinklers and only scant 
extinguisher or standpipe equipment was 
maintained. A thorough inspection of 
the Empire Hotel had been made only 
three weeks before during the course 
of a city-wide inspection stimulated by 
the Cocoanut Grove disaster. It re- 
vealed locked doors barring fire es- 
capes, unused rooms piled high with 
combustibles, unmarked fire exits, un- 
lighted stairways and no adequate fire 
alarm system. According to a news re- 
port, efforts had been made to comply 
with the fire regulations, but in place 
of a fire alarm system, installation of 
which was balked by lack of priorities 
on critical materials, orders had been 
given for a man to be on duty at all 
times to operate the buzzer system con- 
nected with all rooms. 
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A violent dust explosion started the fire that caused an estimated loss of $2,250,000 to the 
Giant Elevator X at Superior, Wis. on January 10, 1942. 


July 19, Baltimore, Md. 
Western Automobile Supply Co. 
Loss: $900,000. 

This was a large unsprinklered single- 
story brick building occupied as a stor- 
age warehouse for automobile acces- 
sories, sporting goods, lubricating oils, 
etc. The building had an area of nearly 
59,000 square feet and was undivided 
except for a fire wall which cut off the 
office area. It was equipped with an 
automatic fire alarm system which sent 
in an alarm to the central station a 
few minutes after midnight. There was 
no outside evidence of fire when the 
firemen arrived, but upon opening the 
doors the flames gained great headway 
due to the admission of fresh air. The 
entire area became so quickly involved 
that the fire department was unable to 
control the blaze. The loss to building 
and contents was practically total. 
Cause of the fire was not determined. 
December 14, Carbondale, IIl. 

Grocery Warehouse. 
Loss: $740,000-$865,000. 

This huge unsprinklered single-story 
brick warehouse with joist on _ steel- 
trussed roof was discovered by em- 
ployes to be on fire. shortly after 3 
A. M. The building, 400 feet long by 
200 feet wide, formed substantially a 
single fire area. The flames, of unde- 
termined origin, spread too rapidly to 
permit the use of standpipe hose or first 
aid extinguishers by the employes. Due 
to the large area the fire was beyond 
control when firemen arrived. A truck 
loading dock, housing eighteen vehicles 
valued at $200,000, communicated with 
the warehouse section through manu- 
ally operated steel doors, which were 
open at the time of the fire. Losses 
were estimated at approximately $300,- 
000 on the building and $440,000 or 
more on the contents. This warehouse, 
occupied by the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ery Co., served 146 retail outlets located 
in four states. 


October 20, Cleveland, Ohio. 
I. J. Fox, Inc. 
Loss: $450,000-$850,000. 

A small fire in the I. J. Fox custom- 
ers’ garment storage room on the sec- 
ond floor of a modern fire-resistive cold 
storage warehouse caused severe dam- 
age to fur, cloth and fur-trimmed coats 
in storage. Extreme difficulty of access 
to the smouldering fire allowed the 
smoke, combustion gases and water to 
saturate most of the garments during 
the ten-hour fire fighting period. Fire- 
men who attempted to approach the fire 
wearing self-contained oxygen masks 
were obliged to beat a hasty retreat 
when the nose clips of the masks were 
knocked off by the coats, racks and 
other obstructions in the dark room. 
The small burning area, not over ten 
feet maximum dimension at any time, 
was about thirty feet angularly from 
the only opening into the room, which 
was crowded with stock on racks, prac- 
tically from floor to ceiling. Insufficient 
oxygen, due to the tightness of the 
storage room, caused the fire to burn 
very sluggishly and spread very slowly. 
The fire was finally ventilated when 
firemen were able to break holes into 
the room from an old stair shaft which 
had been bricked up. Much of the stock 
was then removed and the fire finally 
extinguished. Although the cause is 
unknown it is quite possible that care- 
less handling of cigarettes or an un- 
guarded incandescent lamp on the ceil- 
ing in direct contact with some coats 
was the cause of ignition. The loss to 
the building was about $500, but the 
damage to the garments has been va- 
riously estimated at from $450,000 to 
$850,000. It is probable that the fire 
might have been extinguished moré 
rapidly and with less damage if carbon 
dioxide rather than water had been used. 
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March 6, Near Las Vegas, Nev. 
Basic Magnesium Corp. 
Loss: $750,000. 

Fire, believe to have originated from 
a defective furnace installation, swept 
through the administration building of 
this vitally important war plant, reduc- 
ing the frame structure to a mass of 
embers. The building was of very light 
construction, one story in height, and 
measuring about 300 feet by 400 feet. 
There were no cut-offs or fire walls in 
the building and private fire protection 
consisted of a two-inch water line and 
a private fire brigade. On the day of 
the fire the wind was so strong that 
most outside work on the construction 
of the plant had been suspended. The 
fire started on the windward side of 
the building and spread so rapidly that 
office employes had to jump out of the 
windows to escape. The Las Vegas fire 
department attempted to respond, but 
the road between Las Vegas and the 
plant, thirteen miles outside the town, 
was so congested with sightseers that 
the firemen were considerably delayed. 
Several other fires have occurred sub- 
sequently at this plant. 


June 20, New York N. Y. 
Great Atlantic Paper Co. 
Loss: $750,000. 

Fire, believed to be of electrical origin, 
destroyed this heavily constructed seven- 
story brick and timber paper ware- 
house. The property was completely 
lacking in fire protection equipment ex- 
cept iron shutters. The fire in the build- 
ing was discovered within a few min- 
utes after the fire department and util- 
ity employes were called to extinguish 
a fire in a nearby underground electric 
cable connection box. Firemen were 
hampered by severe smoke conditions. 
The building was stocked to capacity 
with heavy rolls of wallpaper and mis- 
cellaneous commercial paper stock, 
which swelled with the application of 
water, causing the walls of the build- 
ing to collapse. The collapsing walls re- 
duced to shambles an adjacent single- 
story brick building and this in turn 
buried a fire department ladder truck. 
Loss may exceed $750,000. 


September 7, Texas City, Texas. 
Pan-American Refining Corp. 
Loss: $750,000. 

Two men were killed and severe 
property damage was suffered in an 
explosion and fire which occurred when 
vapors escaping from a naphtha tank 
were ignited by a furnace. The detona- 
tion is said to have shaken the city. 
The escaping naphtha fumes were car- 
ried by the wind to the plant power 
house, where ignition took place. A 
flash-back followed and then an ex- 
plosion which not only demolished the 
tank, but also wrecked a nearby pump 
building and damaged the power house. 
Other smaller explosions occurred when 
the fire reached a number of partially 
filled fuel oil tanks. Volunteer firemen 
and employes fought the blaze, which 
burned for nearly four days. 


September 10, Near Enid, Okla. 
Champlin Refining Co. 
Loss: $750,000. 

Fire originating in the main rerun 
distillation area, and involving stills, 
tanks and considerable other refinery 
equipment, occurred shortly before mid- 
night. It was caused by a boil-over and 
flash of reduced crude oil which spilled 
from a large charging tank. The in- 
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tensity of the fire, which burned for 
about fifteen hours, prevented close 
combat, but the private fire brigade ap- 
parently did a good job in confining 
the fire by the use of foam. The plant 
was located beyond the city limits and 
the Enid Fire Department was not 
called. 


January 1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
S.S. Pocone. 
Loss: $730,000. 

Spontaneous heating of bunker coal 
was responsible for this fire which re- 
sulted in $600,000 damage to the cargo 
of castor and coffee beans. The burn- 
ing coal heated a bulkhead, which in 
turn caused spontaneous heating igni- 
tion of the castor beans. The fire was 
confined to the ship, the greatest loss 
being from water damage. Damage to 
ship amounted to $130,000. 


= ene 9, Chicago, Ill. 

Herrmann Warehouse. 
Loss: $697,000. 

This one-story and basement brick 
storage warehouse was practically de- 
stroyed together with its contents, when 
a spark from an acetylene cutting torch 
fell on baled cotton. The sprinkler sys- 
tem was shut off for repairs and a quick 
fire resulted. Firemen found the fire 
beyond control upon arrival and conse- 
quently devoted their efforts to pre- 
venting flames from reaching adjacent 
structures. The aged watchman was 
burned to death when he re-entered the 
burning building. Estimates place the 
building loss at $107,000, while the loss 
to contents approximated $576,000. In- 
direct losses were about $14,000. 


une 5, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ational Starch Products, Inc. 
Loss: $605,000. 

Fire following a series of dust ex- 
plosions destroyed or damaged sev- 
eral units of this medium-sized starch 
plant. The plant did not meet modern 
requirements in construction, equipment, 
dust control, or segregation of processes. 
Three explosions occurred which caused 
so many sprinkler heads to open that 
the sprinklers were ineffective and were 
shut off to conserve water for the fire 
department pumpers. The fire spread 
very rapidly and the fire department is 
credited with excellent work in bring- 
ing the fire under control. The loss from 
the fire has been ‘estimated at about 
$455,000, plus use and occupancy loss 
of about $150,000. 


anuary 21, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
etherlands Plaza Hotel. 
Loss: $559,000. 

Fire in the air conditioning equip- 
meat room of this modern fire-resistive 
hotel was extinguished with little spread 
from the immediate area of its origin, 
but smoke and water caused extensive 
damage to the building and contents. 
The fire was caused by sparks from an 
acetylene cutting torch which ignited 
the cork insulation on air ducts. There 
was a delay of several minutes before 
calling the fire department while em- 
ployes worked ineffectually with stand- 
pipe hose limes, many of which became 
tangled and burst. Some difficulty was 
encountered in reaching the seat of the 
fire because of the numerous air ducts. 


October 30, East Butler, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Steel Drum Co. 
Loss: $511,700. 

This metal working plant was de- 
stroyed by fire when a workman broke 


an electric light bulb while he was 
washing a paint spray gun with toluol. 
The highly inflammable vapors immedi- 
ately flashed and the flames spread 
quickly throughout the plant. Apparently 
little or no thought had been given to 
fire protection of this plant beyond 
first-aid appliances. The building was 
not subdivided. The paint spraying room 
was of frame construction and was 
loaded with a great accumulation of 
paint drippings. Firemen who responded 
from several surrounding towns suc- 
ceeded in saving exposed property. 


April 12, Portland, Ore. 
West Oregon Lumber Co. 
Loss: $500,000. 

Fire of uncertain origin, but which 
started in an area where welding oper- 
ations had been carried on earlier, de- 
stroyed a large portion of the sawmill 
building together with the woodwork- 
ing machinery it contained. The large 
loss can be attributed to the fact that 
the sprinkler system in the portion of 
the plant which was destroyed was shut 
off at the time of the fire. The plant 
as a whole is of heavy wood construc- 
tion with light wood walls and com- 
position covered wooden roof. The plant 
had been shut down two days previ- 
ously while millwrights were making 
various necessary repairs to certain 
equipment, One of the head millwrights 
shut off the dry pipe sprinkler system 
and disconnected some piping which in- 
terfered with their work. He did not 
plug the piping and then turn the 
system on again or even notify anyone 
in authority that the system had been 
shut off. The fire started at 2:55 A. M., 
about an hour after the millwright crew 
had quit work and left the plant. The 
fire was held in check almost on a 
straight line across the end of the mill 
by other sprinklers which were still in 
service. Three fireboats and fourteen 
pieces of land fire apparatus responded 
to this fire. The property loss has been 
estimated at about $250,000, plus ap- 
proximately an equal amount in use 
and occupancy loss. 


June 9, Dallas, Texas. 
Southwest Tablet Mfg. Co. 
Loss: $500,000. 

Fire which is believed to have orig- 
inated from. careless smoking destroyed 
this stationery manufacturing plant. The 
plant was a single-story unsprinklered 
brick building with a concrete floor and 
vpen-finish wood joist, composition 
roof. There were large quantities of 
paper stock in the building at the time 
of the fire. First aid fire appliances were 
provided and the building was equipped 
with an automatic fire alarm system un- 
der central station supervision. The fire 
occurred at about 2:45 A. M., nearly 
four hours after the night shift quit 
work. The night watchman on duty 
was required to operate a cutting ma- 
chine when not actually making his 
rounds and he was thus engaged when 
the automatic alarm system operated. 
He discovered a small fire burning 
over the top of four or five bales of 
waste paper and attempted unsuccess- 
fully to extinguish the fire with two 
l-quart vaporizing liquid extinguishers. 
Meanwhile the fire department was 
called by the central station. There was 
some delay in gaining admittance to 
the rear of the building, where the fire 
was located, because of a locked steel 
door. By the time the fire department 
finally did gain access the fire was 
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burning furiously. One of the first 
two. pumpers to arrive soon. broke 
down, and further delay was experi- 
enced when firemen laid too short a 
line of hose and were obliged to shut 
down long enough to add a length. 
Three alarms were finally sounded, but 
despite the heavy response of firemen 
and equipment, the interior of the plant 
was practically gutted. Except for some 
limited salvage, the loss was total. The 
use and occupancy loss alone has been 
estimated at $129,000. 


August 5, Mellen, Wis. 
Penokee Veneer Co. 
Loss: $500,000. 

Fire of uncertain origin destroyed this 
yeneer manufacturing plant, said to have 
been the largest factory in the world 
engaged in making veneer for airplane 
construction. The fire started in the 
drying room on the top floor of the un- 
sprinklered two-story brick-joist build- 
ing and spread throughout the struc- 
ture. The fire was discovered by the 
watchman during the early morning. 
By the time the volunteer fire depart- 
ment arrived the flames had gained 
great headway and the entire second 
floor was soon involved. Efforts of the 
firemen to save the lower floor were 
unsuccessful. The loss has been esti- 
mated at from $450,000 to $500.000. 


August 8, Pritchard, Ala. 
J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill Co., Ino 
Loss: $500,000. 


Fire of undetermined origin occurred 
in the main mill building during the 
early morning and completely destroyed 
the building. As the loss is in litigation 
many important details are lacking. It 
is understood, however, that the auto- 
matic sprinklers and private hydrants 
were useless because the valve con- 
trolling the water supply from the 50,- 
000-gallon tank was closed. The local 
fire department was unable to -get wa- 
ter from the private yard hydrants and 
called for aid from Mobile. Upon ar- 
rival, the Mobile Fire Department 
promptly opened the main tank valve, 
but this was about thirty minutes after 
the discovery of the fire. It is also 
reported that there was considerable 
delay in placing the steam fire pump 
in operation because steam pressure 
had not been maintained in the boilers. 
The owners of the mill have estimated 
their loss at $500,000. 


September 29, Key West, Fla. 
Dredge Norman H. Davis. 
Loss: $500,000. 

This Diesel dredge, valued at $500,- 
000, was destroyed by fire which fol- 
lowed a flare-back of the fires under 
the boilers. The vessel was anchored in 
the harbor a considerable distance from 
shore, and no fire-fighting assistance 
from the land could be rendered. Fur- 
ther details are lacking. 


December 1, Heeney, Colo. 
Warner Construction Co. 
Loss: $500,000. 

Fire leveled the main machine shop 
of the Warner Construction Co. at the 
Green Mountain Dam site, thus delaying 
construction of this huge earth-and- 
rock-fill dam, believed to be the sec- 
ond largest of its type in the world. 
The shop building is understood to have 
been of wood construction on steel 
framework with an area of 30,000 square 
feet. The fire started at one end of 
the structure, which was used as a 
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repair shop and storage place for trucks, 
tractors and other equipment. wind- 
storm and blizzard, described as “the 
worst ever experienced in the commu- 
nity,” was in progress when the fire 
occurred. The fire had made great head- 
way before it was discovered. Several 
hundred workmen battled the flames all 
night with hose lines and extinguishers. 
Burning oil and explosions of the gaso- 
line in the various vehicles aided in 
spreading the fire. 


December 1, Oswego, N. Y. 
Oswego Soy Products Corp. 
Loss: $500,000. 

This plant occupied a three-story un- 
sprinklered brick-joist building and was 
engaged in the processing of soy beans. 
The building contained a motor-driven 
bucket conveyor having frame enclosed 
legs operating from the first to the 
upper floors. This conveyor is believed 
to have been in operation when the 
fire was discovered in the leg of the 
conveyor on the first floor. Employes 
attempted to extinguish the flames be- 
fore calling. the fire department. When 
the fire department arrived, the flames 
had spread through the conveyor to all 
floors. The fire chief reports that dust 
explosions and quantities of soy bean 
oil contributed to the rapid spread and 
persistency of the fire. The blaze was 
extinguished after twenty-one hours, but 
not until the building was destroyed. 


December 20, Near Burlington, N. C. 
Barnwell Bros. Warehouse. 
Loss: $500,000. 

This was a large unsprinklered ware- 
house of brick construction located about 
one mile outside the city limits. Fire 
occurred during the early morning, due 
to the “explosion” of an oil stove. By 
the time the fire department arrived, 
the roof was already falling in. There 
was only one hydrant available for use 
and little could be done to check the 
fire. Twenty trucks and trailers loaded 
with merchandise were destroyed. Fur- 
ther details are lacking. 


December 29, Nederland, Texas. 
Pure Oil Company. 
Loss: $500,000. 

A gasoline explosion followed by fire 
caused serious damage to this refinery. 
A large quantity of equipment and avia- 
tion gasoline was destroyed. Further 
details have not been reported. 


THER large loss fires of 1942, 
as reported by the National Fire 
Protection Association, follow in 
order of amount of estimated loss: 


8, New York, N. Y. Pier 83. 

Loss $474,000. 

March 27, Portland, Ore. Fred Meyer 
Warehouse. Loss $461,000. 

June 12, Dubuque, Iowa. Iowa Egg 
Products. Loss $448,000. 

April 25, Taneytown, Md. Blue Ridge 
Rubber Co. Loss $438,000. 

January 15, Syracuse, N. Y. Lennox 
Furnace Co. Loss $427,000. 

August 31, Lead, S. D. Multiple Oc- 
cupancy. Loss $278,000-$433,364. 

September 18, Carteret, N. J. Chemicals 
Manufacturer. Loss $400,000. 

October 25, Danville, Ill. H. J. Lauhoff 
Grain Co. Loss $400,000. 

November 16, Pontiac, Mich. Chase De- 
partment Store. Loss $390,000. 

April 5, Abilene, Tex. Western Com- 
press & Storage Co. Loss $375,000. 
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September 11, Taut Mass. Silver 
Manufacturers. 

December ers. Loss $375,000. 

ings Laundry. Loss $37 

December 5, New Kensi > e J Mul- 
tiple Occupancy. Loss 74,000. 

Septem 9, Toronto, Ont. White’s 

j ye Co. Loss $368,000. 

une acoma, Wash. He: Mill 

on. bgt ad $361,000. 4 

r ickman, Kentucky. Th 

Mengel Co. Loss $350,000. ” r 

Nov 13, Vancouver, Wash. Ship- 
yard Dormitory. Loss $340,000. 

December 19, Denver, Colo. Cobusco 
Steel Products Co. Loss $340,000. 

April 2, Akron, Ohio. 20th Century 
ma & Ventilating Co. Loss $332,- 
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August 24, Norwood, Mass. Winslow 
Bros. and Smith Co. Loss $325,000. 
July 21, Cleveland, Ohio. Petroleum 
Iron Works of Ohio. Loss $321,000. 
November 18, Houston, Tex. Schulte- 

BB - Pn $319,500. 
ebruary , Dallas, Tex. Exposition 
Apel 13, Janesvill Wis ‘a 
le, is. ire. 
Loss $303,000. vennesionss 
September 2, near Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
Dwelling. Loss $300,000. 

September 8, Rockport, Calif. Rock- 
port Redwood Co. Loss $300,000. 
October 2, Tiffin, Ohio. Tiffin Art Metal 

A... pe gm 
ecem| 1 rel, Que. Group Fire. 
Loss 000. e 4 


December 21, Quebec, Que. Group Fire. 
Loss $300,000. = 

“ia =~ ny eg Ind. Kokomo 
Sani -ottery Corp. Loss $296,000. 

April 12, Richmond, Ind. Group Fire. 

mR. $292,000. 
ecember 21, Jackson, Mich. 

Fire. Loss A ies 

October 30, Loretto, Pa. St. Francis 
College. Loss $288,000. 

May 26, near Tacoma, Wash. Clear 
Fir Lumber Co. Loss $264,000. 

September 24, Honey Grove, Tex. Cot- 
ton Warehouse. Loss $260,000. 

August 13, Wolfe City, Tex. Kimbell 
Milling Co. Loss $258,000. 

March 11, San Diego, Calif. Bekins 
Van & Storage arehouse. Loss 
$257,500. 

October. 17, Portland, Ore. Roberts 
Bros. Warehouse. Loss $253,000. 

February 8, Denver, Colo. A. Carbone 
& Co. Loss $250,000. 

February 24, Seattle, Wash. Salmon Bay 
Terminal. Loss $250,000. 

March 20, Frederickton, N. B. Group 
Fire. Loss $250,000. 

March 22, Danville, Ky. Danville Leaf 
& Tobacco Co. Loss $250,000. 

May 24, South Walpole, Mass. Diamend 
Match Co. Loss 000. 

May 25, Chicago, Ill. Railroad Prop- 
erty. Loss $250,000. 
October 11, Pawtucket, R. I. Tenant 

Manufacturers. Loss $250,000. 

October 21, Freeport, Ill. Group Fire. 

Loss $250,000. 


November 4, Edmonton, Alta. Office 
Building. Loss $250,000. 

November 16, Geneva, Utah. Columbia 
Steel Co. Loss $250,000. 

November 17, near Snyder, Tex. Fuller 
Cotton Oil Co. Loss $250,000. 

November 19, Fort Richardsen, Alaska. 
Warehouse. Loss 000. 


February 19, Broo N. Y. Multiple 
Occupancy. Loss ,000. 
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Beveridge Plan 


(Continued from page 8) 


or as a married woman will have 
contributions made by the husband. 
Each will be covered for all his 
needs by a single weekly contribution 
on one insurance document. All the 
principal cash payments — for un- 
employment, disability and retirement 
will continue so long as the need 
lasts, without means test, and will be 
paid from a Social Insurance Fund 
built up by contributions from the in- 
sured persons, from their employers, 
if any, and from the State. This is 
in accord with two views as to the 
lines on which the problem of income 
maintenance should be approached. 
The first view is that benefit in re- 
turn for contributions, rather than 
free allowances from the State, is 
what the people of Britain desire. 
This desire is shown both by the es- 
tablished popularity of compulsory 
(health) insurance, and by the phe- 
nomenal growth of voluntary insur- 
ance against sickness, against death 
and for endowment, and most re- 
cently for hospital treatment. It is 
shown in another way by the strength 
of popular objection to any kind of 
means test. . . . The second view is 
that whatever money is required for 
provision of insurance benefits, so 
long as they are needed, should come 
from a fund to which the recipients 
have contributed and to which they 
may be required to make larger con- 
tributions if the fund proves inade- 
quate.” 
* * 2 


NASMUCH as the private insur- 

ance systems of England and the 
United States have a great many 
points of similarity, the greatest in- 
terest of American insurance men in 
the Beveridge Plan doubtless is in 
the changes which it will work in 
England’s present system of social 
security and in its private insurance 
system. Not all of these changes are 
applicable to the social security and 
insurance situations in the United 
States, but there are enough points 
of similarity to make it worth while 
to consider one by one the changes 
which would be effected by the adop- 
tion of the Beveridge Plan as it 
stands. These might be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

(1) Each insured person would make 
a single periodical contribution on a 
single insurance document or policy, 
which would cover him for all benefits. 

(2) All social insurance and assistance 
would be administered by a single Min- 
istry of Social Security. 

(3) The present system of “Approved 
Societies,” which collect equal con- 
tributions under the compulsory national 
health insurance program but which 
give unequal benefits to members, would 
be superseded. 
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(4) The unified social insurance 
scheme would succeed the present plan 
of workmen’s compensation insurance; 
there would be a_ special method of 
meeting the cost of industrial accidents 
and diseases, and there would be special 
pensions for long disability and grants 
to dependents in case of deaths due to 
industrial injury or disease. 

(5) Administration of cash benefits 
would be separated from medical treat- 
ment, which would be set up for every 
citizen on a comprehensive basis. 

(6) Housewives would be recognized 
as a distinct class of occupied persons, 
with benefits adjusted to their special 
needs. 

(7) Insurance against prolonged dis- 
ability would be extended to all individu- 
als gainfully occupied, and retirement 
pensions would be made available to 
all individuals of working age irrespec- 
tive of whether they were gainfully oc- 
cupied. 

(8) Training benefits would be pro- 
vided to help persons who have lost 
their former means of livelihood to 
transfer to new occupations, whether 
gainfully occupied or not. 

(9) Benefit and pension rates for un- 
employment, disability other than pro- 
longed disability due to industrial ac- 
cident or disease, and retirement would 
be assimilated. 

(10) Benefit conditions for unemploy- 
ment and disability, including disability 
due to industrial accident and disease, 
in respect of waiting time, would be 
assimilated. 

(11) Contribution conditions for un- 
employment and disability benefit, ex- 
cept where disability is due to indus- 
trial accident or disease, would be as- 
similated, and contribution conditions 
for pensions would be revised. 

(12) Unemployment benefit at full 
rate would be made indefinite in its 
duration, contingent upon attendance at 
a work or training center after a cer- 
tain period of unemployment. 

(13) Disability benefit at the full rate 
would continue indefinitely, subject to 
certain conditions as to behavior. 

(14) Pensions other than industrial 
pensions would be contingent upon the 
pensioner’s retirement from work; their 
value would increase with each year the 
individual continued to work after the 
minimum retirement age of 65 years 
for men and 60 years for women. 

(15) Special schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance now enjoyed by agricul- 
ture, banking, finance, and insurance 
would be amalgamated into the general 
social insurance scheme. 

(16) Individuals earning more than 
£420 a year in non-manual occupations, 
and individuals in particular occupa- 
tions such as civil service, local govern- 
ment service, police, etc. — now ex- 
cepted from insurance laws — would 
have their exemptions abolished. 

(17) The present inadequate uncondi- 
tional widows’ pensions would be re- 
placed by provisions suited to the vary- 
ing needs of different types of widows. 

(18) Universal funeral grants would 
be included in compulsory insurance. 

(19) The remaining functions of local 
authorities in the field of public assist- 
ance, except for institutional treatment 
and services, would be transferred to 
the Ministry of Social Security. 

(20) Responsibility for maintenance 
of blind persons would be transferred 
to the Ministry of Social Security, and 
a new plan would be framed for their 


maintenance and welfare by cooperation 
between the Ministry, local authorities, 
and voluntary agencies. 

(21) The functions of the Assistance 
Board, the Customs and Excise De- 
partment in respect to non-contributory 
pensions, and probably the employment 
service of the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, in addition to unem- 
ployment insurance, and the work of 
other departments in connection with 
the administration of all types of cash 
benefits including workmen’s compensa- 
tion, would be transferred to the Min- 
istry of Social Security. 

(22) A Social Insurance Statutory 
Committee, with similar but extended 
power, would be set up as a substitute 
for the Unemployment Insurance Statu- 
tory Committee. 

(23) The business of industrial in- 
surance would be converted into a pub- 
lic service under an Industrial Assurance 
Board. 


T is obvious that not all of these 

listed changes would have any im- 
portant effect upon the private in- 
surance carriers in England, nor 
would a number of them have any 
application to the private insurance 
carriers of the United States should 
a similar plan be advanced here. 


Many of the changes would affect 
only functions now being carried on 
by government under our existing 
social security setup. 


The over-all impact of the adoption 
of the Beveridge Plan would prob- 
ably be heaviest upon life insurance 
companies. The proposal to convert 
industrial insurance into a public serv- 
ice could hardly fail to affect the op- 
erations of the carriers which write 
a large volume of this business. The 
inclusion within a social security 
scheme of several types of health and 
disability benefits — even though the 
benefits were very small—conceivably 
would decrease the amounts of such 
coverage written by the insurance 
companies. 

The really serious threat contained 
in the Beveridge recommendations 
seems to lie in the proposal to do 
away with the writing of workmen’s 
compensation in private insurance 
carriers, and to make the payment of 
such benefits part of a unified scheme 
of social security. The Beveridge 
Report admits that there are difficul- 
ties in the workmen’s compensation 
field not encountered elsewhere, typi- 
cal of the problems being the wide 
variations in hazard between different 
occupations. It contends, however, 
that the difficulties are not insuper- 
able. In the next issue of the 
Journal of American Insurance we 
hope to comment at greater length 
upon the sections of the Beveridge 
Report having to do with workmen’s 
compensation. 





Food Production and 


Farm Accidents 
(Continued from page 6) 


ing periods even in more normal 
years, workers on farms are estimated 
often to expand to ten or twelve mil- 
lions. Hence it will be seen that the 
farmers of America, in striving to 
make good on their peak production 
goal of 1943, face a real labor short- 
age problem. 


HERE has been much debate, 

in and out of Congress, as to 
where the needed surplus of millions 
of extra farm workers can come from. 
Of course, as stated, hundreds of 
thousands of young farm boys and 
girls and older men and also farm 
women, have already joined or will 
join the ranks of farm labor. 

Some little time ago, the War De- 
partment relaxed its regulations re- 
garding the further induction of 
farmers and farm workers into the 
armed forces. Local draft boards now 
are instructed to put into exemption 
classification all registrants who are 
assuming responsibility for not less 
than “sixteen units” of farm work. 
A possible “unit” may include the 
care of one milk cow, 20 feed lot 
cattle, one acre of apples, five acres 
in dry beans, 15 acres in wheat, one 
acre in carrots, and so on. Local 
draft boards also are authorized to 
permit a farm worker not fully em- 
ployed productively to transfer, with 
the assistance of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, to other more produc- 
tive farms needing ‘his services. 

It has been proposed also that the 
Army should grant temporary or ex- 
tended furloughs to enlisted men with 
valuable farming experience when 
needed on farms. It has been sug- 
gested that there should be devel- 
oped “a master plan” for assigning 
large units of troops to relieve criti- 
cal farm labor shortages which might 
dangerously affect vital crops of foods 
or fibers. One such possible example 
of farm labor shortage, often men- 
tioned recently, has been observed 
by many travelers through Arizona 
great fields of long-staple cotton re- 
ported as needed in war industries, 
remaining unharvested months after 
its maturity and threatened with de- 
struction from weathering. There were 
newspaper reports at one time that 
troops from nearby military installa- 
tions had been assigned to these fields, 
and that while on the assignment they 
would serve under their regular of- 
ficers and remain under Army dis- 
cipline. Then came follow-up news 
Teports that such use of troops had 
not yet been authorized; and for the 
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stated reason that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard had not to that time 
been asked to certify whether there 
existed in that area an “extreme labor 
emergency.” Fitting somewhere in 
the picture also is the contention of 
some Officials that a large proportion 
of the shortage comes about because 
farm laborers have gone to cities to 
work in factories paying higher 
wages. To this extent a part of the 
emergency may be credited to the 
farmers’ own indifference to war 
needs. 

Another proposal has been that 
many farmers might be shifted from 
unproductive farms in mountainous 
and drought and cut-over areas to 
more productive farming regions. The 
beginning of such a program has been 
developed already by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The FSA 
estimates that 64 per cent of the 
nation’s farmers are not now pro- 
ducing the minimum 16 war units 
required as the basis of deferment 
under Selective Service. A usual 
part of the FSA program, when a 
group of such farmers is recruited 
for transplanting, is a short prelimi- 
nary course of training at some uni- 
versity. Already such groups have 
been trained at the University of Wis- 
consin, Ohio State University, and 
Rio Grande College in southeastern 
Ohio. It is not probable that safety 
angles have any prominent part in 
such courses. 


, ee e ® 

HE most-talked about plan for 

the selection of the emergency 
farm labor problem is to recruit in 
many different cities and towns the 
units of a vast “land army” of three 
to four million vounteer farm work- 
ers. The basis of such a plan of 
course is not new. It is customary, at 
every harvest season in many parts 
of the country, for large numbers of 
city residents of all ages and both 
sexes to turn out en masse to aid in 
the harvest. A recent intensified ex- 
ample under the war conditions of 
last year was in Oregon, when well- 
organized groups in every county 
worked together to save the large 
berry and fruit crops. 

The chief criticism by farmers of 
such workers is that most of them 
know nothing about real farming. 
Hence they must be organized and 
managed in groups for such group 
operations as harvesting hay, grain, 
vegetables, berries and fruits. Thus, 
they can be of little or no value in 
the permanent every-day type of 
farming operations such as the care 
of livestock, dairy herds, and the 
management of intensively cultivated 
crops. The question should be asked, 
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too, “Will they be ‘accident prone?” 

In many different communities 
plans are already under way for re- 
cruiting the units of this army of 
volunteer farm workers. One of the 
sponsoring agencies for training these 
workers is the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. Other training agencies 
are the Extension Divisions of the 
various State Agricultural Colleges, 
cooperating with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and also many 
State and City departments of Edu- 
cation. 

This national recruiting program, 
which admittedly must be hit-or-miss 
in respect to its effects on accidents, 
also has given timely importance to 
the national farm safety program now 
under way. As previously mentioned, 
this program is sponsored by the 
National Safety Council and is be- 
ing aided by many other federal, state, 
civic and industrial organizations. Al- 
though the most pronounced devel- 
opments of this program have come 
within the last six months, the gen- 
eral plan is not new. Since 1937, 
each Annual Safety Congress had 
included at least one session devoted 
to Farm Safety. But the greatest 
stimulus to this program has been 
the increasing war-time importance 
of national food production, and the 
growing public insistence that the 
national waste from farm accidents 
must be curbed. 


One of the most important recent 
steps in the advancement of this pro- 
gram was the holding, in February of 
last year in Chicago, of the First 


National Home and Farm Safety 
Conference. The two days of sessions 
were devoted to a broad discussion 
of principles and plans needed to 
control the most neglected one-third 
of the total accidents of the nation — 
that is, in the homes and on the 
farms. Much attention was given in 
these sessions to the foundation prin- 
ciples for an active “Farm Equip- 
ment and Engineering Section’ of 
the National Safety Council, with 
the hope that such a Section soon 
might achieve the same technical and 
engineering importance that has been 
achieved by similar safety sections in 
a number of other branches of indus- 
try less vital to the national welfare 
than agriculture. Prominent in these 
discussions were representatives of 
several different branches of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and rep- 
resentatives of State Colleges and 
Universities, State Departments of 
Agriculture and Industrial Commis- 
sions, the Farm Equipment Institute, 
the Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
and numerous other groups. 


Another chief item of discussion 
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was the most practicable bases on ° 


which state activities for the pro- 
motion of farm safety might be or- 
ganized. There was representation 
from some of the states which had 
been most active in the promotion of 
farm safety programs. One such 
state was Kansas, where the initial 
activity in the reporting and investi- 
gation of farm accidents has been by 
the State Board of Health and the 
State Board of Agriculture. In Ohio, 
the chief farm safety activity has 
been by the Ohio Farm Bureau. In 
Illinois, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 
Illinois have been leaders. In Minne- 
sota, the chief activity has been by 
the Minnesota Safety Council: 


NOTHER important step in the 

national program for the pro- 
motion of home and farm safety has 
been the recent organization by the 
Safety Council of the so-called Irvin 
Committee, following a request made 
in 1942 by President Roosevelt that 
action be taken to control all acci- 
dents interfering with war produc- 
tion. This committee, which includes 
an executive board of about 60 repre- 
sentatives of important industrial 


companies and nearly 500 other prom- 
inent executives, originally set up as 


its goal the collection within two 
years of a working fund of five mil- 
lion dollars. A considerable part of 
this fund has already been made avail- 
able, and a substantial percentage of 
it has been assigned to the national 
promotion of home and farm safety. 

Among the most recent activities in 
this promotion has been the assign- 
ment by Stanley H. Kershaw, Direc- 
tor of the Home and Farm Safety 
Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, of six field representatives for 
the development of specific state or- 
ganizations for the advancement of 
state-wide programs in home and 
farm safety. States in which such 
programs are already well under way 
include Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and others. Other 
activities include such new publica- 
tions by the National Safety Council 
as a Farm Safety Review, published 
every other month to alternate with a 
like new Home Safety Review. The 
Council also is releasing a series of 
Farm Safety Guide leaflets and sev- 
eral new slide sound films on farm 
and home safety. 

Numerous other new publications 
also will be available to aid in the 
training of the vast number of local 
units of the great “land army” of 
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several millions that undoubtedly will 
be organized to aid in the 1943 farm 
harvests. They will include publica- 
tions by the U. S. Departments of 
Education, Agriculture and Labor; 
by the Extension Division of various 
State Colleges and Universities; by 
State Departments of Education, 
Agriculture and Labor. One such 
publication related to the farm labor 
emergency is “Guides for Wartime 
Use of Women on Farms,” published 
recently by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Another recent publication 
on the problem of farm safety is by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics—- 
“The Prevention of Accidents on 
Farms and in Homes.” The preface 
states that the material in it has been 
“assembled in connection with the 
growing need for additional study of 
farm safety, and for a type of insur- 
ance coverage that will give the farm- 
ers and their occasional hired hands 
protection against accidents that is 
commensurate with the risks in- 
volved in their work.” 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 4) 








surance companies is made up of 
stock dividends of this nature, upon 
which no tax has been paid by the 
stockholders. In many cases the capi- 
tal stock structure of such companies 
is made up in large part of profits 
paid to the stockholders in the form 
of stock dividends — money which 
came from policyholders’ premium 
payments. In many of these instances 
the actual original cash outlay on the 
part of the stockholder is relatively 
small—smaller by far than the typical 
stockholder investment in corpora- 
tions of equal size engaged in busi- 
nesses other thanvinsurance. 

Many objections which seem rea- 
sonably sound can be raised to any 
proposal to tax stock dividend dis- 
tribution. Not all of them would seem 
to apply, however, to a plan to tax 
similar distributions made by stock 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
companies. 

The case in question is interesting 
from other angles. In argument to 
the court, the government acknowl- 
edged that inequities would result 
from a decision favorable to it. Coun- 
sel for the government stated that it 
intended to ask for remedial legisla- 
tion to permit avoidance of any hard- 
ships which otherwise would result 
from a favorable decision. This type 
of argument is very nearly unique. It 
presupposes an assurance that Con- 
gress would do what it was asked to 


do, or would be compelled to pass 
remedial legislation because the hard- 
ships created would be so serious and 
so severe. 

The whole situation calls attention 
once more to the fact that the pres- 
ent Federal tax structure has been 
built up piecemeal according to the 
need for revenue, and in some degree 
according to the requirements of pres- 
sure politics. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling based upon fun- 
damental principles of equitable tax- 
ation. 


Upholds Right to Regulate 
Reciprocals in New York 


REGULATION OF A RECIPROCAL SYS- 
TEM OF FIRE INSURANCE PARTICI- 
pated in by a group of wholesale gro- 
cers and canners under legislation of 
the State of New York was held con- 
situtional by the United States Su- 
preme Court in a decision handed 
down on March 1. The unanimous 
decision was delivered by Justice 
Black. 

The wholesale grocers and canners 
in challenging legislation under the 
1939 revised statutes which had been 
upheld by the New York State 
Court of Appeals in June 1942, con- 
tended that they and others through- 
out the United States “exchange in 
Illinois pursuant to the laws of that 
state contracts of inter-insurance 
against loss or damage by fire”, and 
that the New York law should not 
apply to them. 

The New York law, which among 
other things, they pointed out, re- 
quired that the issuance of policies on 
New York risks be issued through a 
duly licensed agent of the state, pro- 
hibited anyone from cooperating in 
the insurance who did not have as- 
sets in excess of $10,000. Each sub- 
criber, they held, would be obliged 
to build up specified operating re- 
serves, 

The suit was brought in the name 
of Hoopeston Canning Company, E. 
Pritchard, Inc., et. al. as representa- 
tives of the subscribers at the Can- 
ners Exchange and Warner Recip- 
rocal Insurers v. Superintendent 
Pink. The effect of the Supreme 
Court decision is to clearly establish 
the authority of New York state to 
regulate reciprocals, to require each 
new subscriber in the reciprocals to 
have net assets of $10,000, to have 
policies countersigned by resident 
agents, to maintain an office in the 
state, to use a standard form of con- 
tract, and to provide for a specific 
contingent liability of subscribers. 
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Southern Safety Conference 
Studies War Problems 


experts meeting in Memphis, 

Tenn., March 1 - 2 at the 
Southern Safety Conference were 
confronted with serious wartime 
problems. Clifford Penland, execu- 
tive secretary of the Memphis Cham- 
of Commerce acted as general chair- 
man of the Conference and called 
attention to the importance of safety 
work in the southern area as a war- 
time measure. The southern states 
have been selected as the scene for 
most of the military training, and this 
results in very serious traffic prob- 
lems in most areas of the South. In 
addition, large numbers of war plants 
have been constructed in that area. 

Of considerable interest to the sev- 
eral hundred safety and traffic en- 
gineers who attended the meeting 
were the programs of the various 
Federal government agencies to spon- 
sor safety. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is that of the United 
States Office of Education, which has 
set up nation-wide facilities for safety 
education. The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is also cooperating in 
the inspection of plants holding gov- 
ernment contracts in order to, con- 
serve the manpower so vitally needed 
in the war effort. It was brought out 
that 80% of all the defense plants 
have fewer than 500 employees each. 
It is particularly in these small plants 
that safety is a serious problem. The 
larger plants have had safety engi- 
neers and safety programs for years 
and the problems are being handled 
satisfactorily in most of them. In the 
past, however, the smaller plants 
have not had the benefit of safety 
engineers. The Department of Labor 
is using safety men from some of the 
larger plants on a volunteer basis in 
an effort to establish safety programs 
in the smaller plants. 

An important address was that of 
Pyke Johnson. president of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He called attention to the 
fact that under normal conditions 
there is in the United States one 
doctor to each. 750 people, whereas 
under present conditions there is one 
doctor to 1500 people. He also called 
attention to the fact that during 1942 
far more people were killed by acci- 
dent in the United States than were 
killed on battlefields or in naval ac- 
tion. As a matter of fact the number 
of people killed by accident was more 


G essen engineers and _ traffic 


than double the fatalities reported by 
the War and Navy Departments. In 
addition to the 100,000 people killed 
last year there were about 350,000 
permanently disabled by accidents in 
the United States. 

Mr. Johnson presented an interest- 
ing analysis of the apathy toward 
safety on the part of the average in- 
dividual. He said that the ordinary 
person does not think of safety in 
terms of himself. If he thinks of 
safety at all it is for other people. 
For instance, a man may think of 
safety in terms of his wife or other 
members of his family but he always 
feels that he is perfectly capable of 
taking care of himself and does not 
need to be careful. In addition, safety 
is not a primary interest. People 
always think in terms of other more 
important things, and safety is often 
a last consideration. As a result, Mr. 
Johnson recommended that machines 
and highways as well as procedure 
be designed for safety. In other 
words, the human element must be 
eliminated as far as possible by cor- 
rect design of mechanical conditions. 

Mr. Johnson also brought out that 
more and more of the safety move- 
ment is being developed locally in its 
relation to the war effort. Defense 
Transportation Director Eastman is 
trying to decentralize the traffic prob- 
lem into local groups. This calls for 
administration by state and local au- 
thorities as requested by the national 
authorities, rather than direct -admin- 
istration by national authority. 

An address entitled “Wartime 
Safety” was given by Ned H. Dear- 
born, executive vice-president and 
managing director of the National 
Safety Council. He called attention 
to the importance of traffic safety in 
war production areas. There are 
numerous instances where traffic has 
increased several hundred per cent 
because of the location of a war plant 
in a previously sparsley populated 
area. 

Also of importance is the increased 
number of farm accidents. The farm- 
ers have been forced to use all the 
labor that they can get and do not 
have at their disposal the skilled farm 
labor of past years. Among those 
being used by the farmers are old 
men and old women and in many 
cases city boys and girls. Mr. Dear- 
born stated that it is only natural that 
some of the city boys don’t know one 
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end of a horse from the other, and 
from the standpoint of safety that is 
an important distinction. 

Other speakers called attention to 
the fact that new workers must be 
educated to safe methods. It was 
brought out that for each serious ac- 
cident that occurred, there are 300 
violations of the rules. There are 
normally many opportunities to ob- 
serve unsafe practices before a really 
serious accident happens. Constant 
vigilance on the part of foremen and 
supervisors can result in correction 
of unsafe procedures. 


HE banquet speaker was con- 

gressman Clifford Davis, former 
vice-m2zyor and director of public 
safety of Memphis. He took as the 
theme of his talk the paratrooper who 
is required to pack his own parachute. 
He is therefore responsible for his 
own safety. Congressman Davis 
stated that in the same way we are 
responsible for our own future as a 
nation. It is necessary therefore that 
we use every effort to prevent work 
s‘oppages from any cause in order 
to win the war. Work stoppages as 
a result of accidents are an impor- 
tant factor in hampering industrial 
production. 

Mr. Lloyd A. Bla..ward, chief, 
safety section, operations branch, con- 
struction division of the War Depart- 
ment gave an enlightening talk on the 
experience of the Corps of Engineers 
in connection with construction work. 
They have been successful in coordi- 
nating the safety work of private con- 
tractors with that carried on by the 
government agency. The enormous 
building program in connection with 
war plants made necessary some con- 
certed effort to reduce the number of 
accidents which normally occur in 
construction work. The safety rules 
are laid down by the War Depart- 
ment and each contractor is required 
to carry out certain safety functions. 
A detailed analysis is made of ac- 
cidents and practices in the con- 
struction field and these will be of 
considerable assistance to building 
contractors for years to come. Both 
frequency of accidents and severity 
have been reduced in proportion to 
the exposure under the program set 
up by the War Department. 

The executive committee of the 
Conference decided that the meeting 
in 1944 will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Representatives were pres- 
ent at this meeting from all fourteen 
of the constituent states in the South- 
ern Safety Conference. 
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JoURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE 


F.1L.A. RATING METHODS CRITICIZED 


CHARGE that instead of using 

rates arrived at scientifically and 
objectively, the Factory Insurance 
\ssociation decides what rates are 
necessary to get or hold business in 
competition with the factory mutuals 
and other non-stock carriers and then 
invokes whatever data will produce 
approximately the desired rates, high- 
lights a 64-page report of an exami- 
nation of that organization recently 
made public by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. 


The section of the report dealing 
with a description of the F.LA. 
method in arriving at rates goes into 
considerable detail. When an average 
rate for a prospective insured is to be 
developed, the report points out, the 
broker, agent, or F.I.A. representa- 
tive obtains a statement of values to 
be filed with the rating organization. 
Inasmuch as the declaration of these 
values and their segregation as be- 
tween buildings, machinery and stock 
have an important bearing on the 
final rate and are largely within the 
discretion of the assured, distribution 
of values may be made to such a 
policyholder’s advantage. 


When, for competitive or other 
reasons, immediate action is needed 
and a statement of values is not 
readily obtainable, a tentative rate 
based on such information as the 
F.I.A. can give is furnished by the 
rating organization. “This rate’, the 
report states, “Is usually the required 
competitive rate and when finally 
promulgated is the same as, or close 
to, the tentative rate as quoted.” 

The rate to be charged, it is indi- 
cated, is usually one of negotiation 
between the F.I.A. representative and 
the rating organization. In regard to 
this situation, the report states: 
“Recommendations and requirements 
of the F.I.A. are discussed and have 
a tendency to produce the recom- 
mended rate. The procedure is not 
one of uniform, methodical, and sys- 
tematic rate-making (that is, ascer- 
taining all the data required for rat- 
ing purposes and applying the stand- 
ard rate schedules) but rather that 
the end product will be a satisfactory 
rate. 

“Briefly, the F.I.A. representative 
recommends a rate and the rating 
organization is expected to find ways 
and means to produce this rate if the 
business is to be obtained (or re- 
tained) for the association members. 
In the great majority of cases it is 
not difficult to produce the necessary 
rate due to the flexibility of the 


charges and credits allowed by the 
sprinkler schedule. In some cases the 
required rate may be arrived at by 
further adjustments by the F.ILA. 
on the supplemental coverages, side 
lines, U. & O., etc.” 

In those cases where part of an in- 
terstate risk is located in S.E.U.A. 
territory, the F.I.A. is given final de- 
termination of the rate and as a re- 
sult it becomes a simple matter for 
the association to arrive at the desired 
over-all rate. Report points out that 
on these interstate risks, after the 
F.I.A. has made the over-all rate, it 
proceeds to have it supported by the 
rates of the various rating organiza- 
tions after the policy has been issued. 
It has been the general practice to 
then take up the individual items and 
secure readjustments of rates, if pos- 
sible, from the several bureaus in- 
volved, so that when the work is 
completed it will be found that the 
tentative and estimated original rate 
will be justified. 

The report points out that the 
F.L.A. is confronted with a vast 
amount of detail in issuing numerous 
policies underlying to the master con- 
tract, in order to conform to require- 
ments of the various states. In this 
connection it says: 

“It would seem to your examiner 
that a great service could be rendered 
to the insurance business by the elimi- 
nation of this needless duplication. 
The master policy is in every case 
the governing contract with so-called 
underlying policies being merely a 
superficial means of satisfying the 
various jurisdictional requirements. 
It is your examiner’s opinion that 
dissolution could be expedited by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners agreeing to and adopt- 


ing, or where necessary to the proper 
authorities for adoption, a standard 
universal master policy to be used 
for interstate contacts which would 
be acceptable to all states. By doing 
this a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense and useless details would be 
avoided.” 

The practice of the F.I.A. in using 
rates arrived at unscientifically and 
unobjectively results in, according to 
the report, unfair discrimination be- 
tween F.I.A. insured and those in- 
sured by member companies in the 
usual fashion; general F.I.A. rate 
levels that are “apparently inadequate 
as shown by its experience over the 
iast 10 years after giving effect to 
additional expenses for taxes, boards, 
general administration and other ex- 
penses of member companies which 
are excluded from the statements of 
the F.I.A.”; discrimination in favor 
of F.I.A. insured in that the broad 
form of endorsement available to 
them is not available generally to 
other classes of risks not ordinarily 
written by the F.I.A.; charging of 
nominal premiums for supplemental 
coverages, with the passive acquies- 
cence of the explosion and allied rat- 
ing organizations; functioning of the 
FLA. as a rating organization even 
though in New York the appropriate 
rating organizations “carry out tech- 
nical compliance with the filing re- 
quirements of the rating law in con- 
nection with rates recommended by 
the F.1.A.”; discrimination among 
F.I.A. insured according to the de- 
gree of competition for the risks; 
competitive abuse of coinsurance re- 
quirements, which the report stated 
was also true of the factory mutuals; 
reporting of values in such a way as 
to help bring about a desired rate; 
and inclusion of unsprinklered por- 
tions of a risk as sprinklered in order 
to influence the rate. 








NEW INDIANA LUMBERMENS OFFICERS 








Newly elected officers of the Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company are, 
reading left to right: G. E. Beall, assistant secretary; I. G. Saltmarsh, president and 
manager ; E. Van Matre, secretary. Pictured on the extreme right is G. T. Beall, newly 
elected secretary of the Fidelity Mutual Fire Insurance Company — an affiliate of th 


Indiana Lumbermens. 
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NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 








Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau. Philadelphia—Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 





James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 


Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


y are, 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 














— Hardware Mutuals Compensation Insurance is noted 
for speed in paying for injuries to employes. But Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy goes even further. It works un- 
ceasingly to prevent accidents, to reduce your costs, to keep pro- 
duction moving at a steady flow. 

This policy back of the policy is our way of doing business 
which makes your interest the first consideration. Safety problems 
of each plant are studied individually. Every possible hazard is 
eliminated or minimized by special safety engineering, employe 
education, plant safety organizations. Should an accident happen, 
our service is immediate, considerate and sympathetic; claims 
payments are swift, direct to your injured employe. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Pomt, Wixomia 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesta 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Thousands of policyholders testify that this policy back of the 
policy is evident in every type of Hardware Mutuals insur- 
ance— Automobile, Fire and allied lines, Burglary, Plate Glass, 
General Liability, Compensation. 

It stems straight from sound, efficient management—deal- 
ing direct with you through full-time representatives—care- 
ful selection of risks —and the return of resultant dividend 
savings to policyholders— more than $76,000,000.00 to date. 
Current dividend saving on Compensation is 20%. 

New nation-wide low rates on Automobile Liability now in 
effect... Licensed in every state... Offices in principal cities. 
All Snsidesi Mutuals policies are non-assessable, 


Hardware one 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 





